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LITTLETON 


HENRY 


BORN JANUARY 7, 1823 

Musicians do well to observe the centenaries of 
composers and performers, even though the former, 
thanks to their works, run little risk of being 
forgotten. And although great singers and 
players, like actors, leave no more than a name, 
this apparently faint memorial usually proves to be 
of unexpected vitality. Meanwhile, the publisher, 
without whose enterprise and help composer and 
performer would come badly off, remains unsung. 
Yet it is certain that the art of music owes not less 
(and probably more) than literature to the men 
who place its productions within easy reach of the 
public. For example, it is difficult to overestimate 
the debt of Russian music to Belaieff ; of German 
music to Johann Breitkopf (1719), Gottfried 
Hiirtel (1763), and Bernard Schott (17—); and 
of English music to Vincent Novello (1781). But 
in the building up of the great houses founded 
by these pioneers a notable part has been played 
by men whose names are not perpetuated in 
the titles. Thus the very word ‘Novello’ has 
become almost a musical term, yet the present 
generation is hardly aware that for over half 
a century there has been no Novello in the 
business, and that the greatest developments of 
the house were mainly due to Henry Littleton, 
who became its sole proprietor in 1866. 

The musical life of this country, especially on 
its popular and choral sides, owes so much to 
Henry Littleton that the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth ought not to be allowed to pass 
without notice, least of all in the columns of the 
journal that during his ownership increased its 
size sixfold, and its scope and usefulness in 
proportion. 

It is evident that Henry Littleton would have made 
his mark in almost any sphere. How quickly and 
deeply he made it in the publishing world, and 
by what slight incident his career was determined, 
was told in these pages at the time of his death 
thirty-four years ago. It will bear brief re-telling, 
however, for there are no better stories than the 
lives of those who have shown their fellows that 
man may be (as Carlyle says) the architect 
of circumstance, not its mere creature. Among the 
romances of industry must be included the story 
of how the career of one of the greatest of 
music-publishers began through the chance 
meeting of two boys in a [London street. 

In 1837 Henry Littleton, a lad of fourteen, was 
walking about the City looking for work. He seems 
to have had no particular leanings ; almost anything 
in the way of employment would satisfy him. He 
had drawn the City blank, when, in St. Paul’s 


B 





Churchyard, he met (apparently for the first and 
last time) a boy with whom ‘he ‘struck up a 
conversation. Did the boy know of. a\job going? 
Yes; his own employers, Messrs. George & Manby, 
music sellers, in Fleet Street hard by, were in want 
of alad. In a few mimutes/ Henry Littleton had 
applied for and secured the vacant post. Here 
he remained awhile, going thence to another house 
in the same line of business, Messrs. Monro & 
May, in Holborn. But these were mere pre- 
liminaries. Four years after his lucky meeting with 
George & Manby’s boy, he answered Alfred 
Novello’s advertisement for a collector, and so 
began the connection which was to prove so 
phenomenally successful. 

Alfred Novello (at that time in Dean Street) 
was far from being firmly established, and there 
were spells when business was so poor that young 
Littleton’s post hung by athread. But he somehow 
divined when the ‘sack’ was impending, and 
managed to be out of sight at critical moments. 
However, the danger passed as his employer 
discovered his energy and ability, and the following 
letter, written three years later, shows him well- 
established as Novello’s trusted lieutenant : 


Liverpool, August 10, 1844. 
DEAR Sik,—It gives me great pleasure to hear from 
Mr. Clarke [Charles Cowden Clarke] of your continued 
attention to your duties in Dean Street, not only from 
the comfort and confidence it gives me personally 
during my absence, but also as it assures me that the 
had formed of you has not been 


good opinion I 
good promise of your future 


misplaced, and is 
welfare. 

The 12th of Augt. (the day on which you will receive 
this) is my birthday, and I have therefore chosen it as 
a pleasant opportunity to send you the enclosed five 
pounds of which I request your acceptance, as a mark 
of my approbation. I hope that you will by -per- 
severance in the same conduct make yourself a useful 
member of society, and earn for yourself the satisfaction 
of meriting my future confidence. 

I remain, 
with sincere good wishes for your advancement, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
To 
Mr. IIenry Littleton. 


The speed with which the recipient of this 
birthday ‘fiver’ proceeded to make himself ‘a 
useful member of society’ may be shown in a 
few lines. 

Seventeen years later—1857—Alfred Novello 
retired to Italy, leaving him to manage the 
rapidly-growing business, and in 1861 he took 
him into partnership, the name of the firm being 
changed to Novello & Co. At the end of a further 
five years, the former collector bought the business 
and became sole proprietor. From this point its 
operations, conducted with an enterprise at times 
amounting to daring, were so successful that in 
1887, when Henry Littleton himself retired, the 
business that fifty years before was a small though 
promising venture, had become one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. 
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The above bare outline is sufficient indication of | 
Let us add| of the house under Henry Littleton’s direction it 


Henry Littleton’s force of character. 


two facts of widely different type—one great and 
-as examples both of his almost reckless | read in 4 Short History of Cheap Music, published 


one small 


courage and determination, and of his choleric 


impatience with petty time-wasting annoyances. 


When he arranged to buy the business it was 
-a very large sum— 
As he had no 
private means, the liability was one that would 
Yet he managed to be so | 


agreed that the purchase price 
should be paid within ten years. 


have daunted most men. 
much better than his bond that the whole sum 
was paid in /ve years ! 


Here is the other incident—one so small as to 
be insignificant, and mentioned here only because 


of the vivid glimpse it gives of his personality. 
It will be seen from the portrait reproduced on 
page 19 that almost until middle age he was clean 
shaven. 
due to a trifling circumstance. 
in Scotland he went to a village barber to be shaved. 
Che barber was out. 
day, with no better result. 
proved fruitless, he exclaimed, ° Very well; I'll be 
shaved no more! ’—and kept his word. 

This quickness in making a decision, and firm- 
ness in holding to it, was apparent in his conduct 
of business, and was apt to be misinterpreted 
by people who met him too rarely to be aware of 
his real kindliness of heart. On this point we 
cannot do better than quote from the obituary 
notice that appeared in the Mvusica/ Times of 


June, 1888, written by Joseph Bennett: 
business in the hard, 


He was not a man of 


unsympathetic sense of the term. Few in his position 
ever allowed sentiment to influence them in an equal 
degree, or were so capable of making sacrifices for an 
idea. For proof I need only refer to the kindness he 
showed to young composers, in several cases going so far 
as to bear the expense of their education at home and 
abroad. Throughout all his manifold dealings he was 
never consciously unjust, and certainly on more than one 


occasion, perhaps on many, he has been known to set 


1 higher value upon manuscripts than the author 
himself, and to pay up to his own estimate. A now 
prominent cathedral organist tells how, when 


comparatively an obscure man, he showed the Berners 
Street chief a work and named a certain price, only to 
have it doubled on the spot by the other party to the 
contract. Then there is the case of a cathedral organist, 
now dead, who, at the close of an important transaction 
with Mr, Littleton, found himself in a position so much 
better than was expected that he remarked, ‘When I 
get home, they will think I have robbed some one.’ 
Instances of this kind evince not only a sense of justice, 
but also a feeling of generosity, the buyer giving the 
advantage of his own knowledge of the market to the 
The man who 
can act thus may not truthfully be called ‘hard.’ 
Indeed, the typical commercial mind would, with the 
ind most perfect conviction, set 

Ilenry Littleton was neither the 


seller, and operating against himself. 


utmost promptitude 
him down as ‘soft.’ 
ene nor the other, but simply carried into the larger 
transactions of his later years the absolute uprightness 
which made him invaluable to his employer when he 


exercised a delegated authority, 


The ample beard of his later years was 
While on a holiday | 


He went again the following | 
When a third visit also} | 





| Of the numerous and comprehensive activities 


is impossible to speak in detail. They may be 
}in 1887. Here we can do no more than make 
bare mention of a few, e.g., the formation of the 
Barnby Choir (1867); the acquiring of the 
business of Ewer & Co., with all the existing 
Mendelssohn copyrights, and the large and valuable 
circulating library (1867); the launching of the 
Oratorio Concerts (1869), at which were performed 
| Beethoven’s ass in D, the S¢. Matthew Passion, 
}and the Chora/ Symphony ; the publication of a 
| cheap octavo edition of the St. J/atthew Passion 
(1870); the undertaking of the general direction 
lof the Royal Choral Society when Barnby 
}succeeded Gounod as conductor (1873) [in the 
|}season 1872-73 the SA Matthew Passion was 
given four times in Holy Week]; the issue of 
cheap editions of S. S. Wesley’s works (1868) : 
the commencement of the famous series of Music 
Primers (1877); the issue of English versions of 
Jahn’s /osar? and Spitta’s Bach ; and the setting up 


| 


of new manufacturing premises in Southwark Street 
(1877). This factory, by the by, he placed under 
the direction of his second son, the present 
Chairman of the Company, who was then in his 
twenty-third year. 

The 


concert 


| 
. 
house in 


187 


biggest enterprises of the 
direction were undertaken in 
land 1874. In the former year, Novello & Co. 
lwere invited by the Commissioners of the 

Exhibition to arrange a series of 


) 


International 
concerts to take place in the Exhibition buildings. 
The concerts began on Easter Monday, April 14, 
}and were given daily until the Exhibition closed 
on October 31—over two hundred concerts ' 
| Admission was free to visitors, a small charge 
| being made for reserved seats only, and the 
| analytical programme cost threepence. 

| An even more astonishing series of concerts was 
| given by the firm during the following year at the 
| Albert Hall. London is justifiably proud of her 
| (Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts. ‘Their incep- 
}tion and carrying out called for courage and skill, 
| but what is to be said of the nightly concerts that 
| began at the Albert Hall on November 7, 1874 
nearly fifty years ago? Five conductors shared 
duty: Barnby, Randegger, Dannreuther, W. H. 
Thomas, and J. F. Barmett. Two choirs were 
| specially organized, one for large choral works and 
one for part-songs. The concerts anticipated the 
‘Proms.’ in several respects, notably in the 
adoption of a scheme of ‘nights.’ ‘Thus Monday 
was Ballad’ night, ‘Tuesday ° English,’ Wednesday 
* Classical,’ Thursday © Oratorio,’ Friday ‘Wagner,’ 
and Saturday ‘Popular.’ The whole scheme was 
carried out with a lavishness that may fairly be 
described as staggering. However, the under- 
taking was ahead of the times, the Albert Hall 
was of course even less easy of access than to-day, 
and the cost was so enormous that the scheme had to 
be modified after seven weeks, the concerts there- 
;after being given twice weekly during the ensuing 
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five months. But even in its reduced form the 
enterprise was remarkable. (One of the last of the 
series saw the first performance here of Verdi’s 
Requiem under the composer's direction.) ‘The 
whole scheme was undoubtedly one of the most 
daring in the history of concert-giving. Many an 
acclaimed success of to-day is of small importance 
to the art by the side of so magnificent a failure 
if the term can be applied to an undertaking that 
must have had enormous influence in many ways. 

We have touched on these ventures not for the 
glorification of the house of Novello, but solely in 
order that readers may form an idea of the person- 
ality of Henry 
Littleton, to 
whose vigour 
and vision they 
were due. The 
present genera- 
tion knows 
nothing of him, 
but some of his 
contemporaries 
were aware of 
how much Eng- 
lish musical 
activities owed 
to him. One 
little bit of 
evidence only 
need be brought 
forward. In 
1882 the Duke 
of Edinburgh 
wrote to. Sir 
George Grove, 
apropos of the 
foundation of 
the Royal Col 
lege of Music : 

I shall be glad 





namely, that the essence of a just bargain is its 
power to benefit all the participants. In the case 
of music-publishing the participants are three— 
composer, publisher, and public. A publisher who 
tried to build upa business on a basis unfair to one 
or both of the two latter would soon find himself 
putting upthe shutters. ‘The lifeof Henry Littleton 
is a good deal more than a stimulating record of 
richly rewarded enterprise and hard work ; it is 
also a fifty years’ proof of two things: First, that 
the musician, both creative and practising, has no 
better friend than the publisher ; second, that when 
the publisher is a Henry Littleton, his value to 


the art is in 
exact ratio to 
his commercial 
success. 


If, as is gener- 
ally agreed to be 
the case, the 
musical life of 
the community 
is vigorous in 
proportion to 
the number of 
people engaged 
in performances 
of the best 
examples of the 
art, then, in a 
very real and 
practical sense, 
the history of 
music is. the 
history of cheap 
music. For 
example, it is 
easy to see the 
connection §be- 
tween the issue 
of inexpensive 


if you will see and handy edi- 

Mr. Littleton, tions of choral 
stacy works of all 

Novellov Co., . 
asks apnccee Sats kinds fifty years 
and mention to -? 

“tlie ago and the 
him the Royal HENRY LITTLETON J Po 
Collegeof Music, . C ompetitive 
the establish- IN Festival move- 
ment of which 1856 ment of to-day. 
the Prince of In this, as in 


Wales and I 

have so much at heart. 
to music in England as that eminent firm by their 
editions of Handel, and their numerous publications 


No house has done such service 


of new works by native composers. 


It need hardly be said that the ‘mention’ was not 
in vain. 

There is still in some quarters a disposition to 
regard the publisher as the natural enemy of the 
composer. In the opinion of a few disgruntled 
folk, a publisher can be commercially successful 
only at the expense of the composer—a view that 
ignores the root principle of all sound business, 


practically every 
other department of our musical life, the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the remarkable 
man whose career is sketched above. ‘he measure 
of this indebtedness could not be realised in 
his lifetime, because the results were yet to 
come. ‘They are apparent now, and the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth should see the debt 
acknowledged. 


The coloured plate is reproduced from a painting by 
Robinson, dated 1887. The above portrait is from a 
daguerreotype by Kk. H. Dyball, Perseverance Place, Old 
Kent Road, ‘near the Ice-Wells Gate.’ 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT GOUNOD ‘To any person in the least musical who recalls 
eae . the lyrics above-mentioned it must be apparent 
By Freperick CoRDER 


A recent article in the J/usical Times reviving 
the ancient cavard about the composition of his 
Faust, seems to indicate that in the surging tide 
of modern music Charles Gounod is becoming as 
forgotten as Spohr. ‘The writer of the article in 
question, for instance, does not seem to be aware 
that " Dio possente’ was extracted from the Prelude 
to Act 1 in order to fatten up the part of Valentine 
and make it worthy of Santley. ‘Quando a te’ 
is Gounod at his most characteristic, if not at 
his best: and these two songs, and the unjustly 
depreciated ballet music, have surpassed in 
popularity and ‘golden returns’ during half a 
century all Gounod’s other works put together. 

The simple fact is that Gounod was purely a 
lyric composer, and exceedingly narrow in _ his 
musical outlook. More limited than Spohr in 
Germany, or Grieg in Norway, or Bellini in Italy, 
though he had received an adequate musical 
education, his mind refused to occupy itself with 
instrumental passages or the development of 
themes. All his life long his poor, hysterical, 
ili-balanced brain would work only by fits and 
starts, the most connected and sustained piece of 
composition he ever succeeded in putting forth 


being undoubtedly the Garden-Scene in /aws¢. 
For the rest, his music consists of a fitful 
succession of vocal gems with the most per- 


functory—yet never inartistic— padding in between. 
The marked superiority of /aws¢ to his other 
from two obvious causes: the 
large number of its lyric gems and the great 
excellence of the libretto. ‘To say that aus? 
was his only operatic success is to overstate the 
case. Its predecessor, Ze J/édecin malgré lui, is 
nearly as brilliant; but how can an opera keep the 
stage when it has a dumb soprano? J//re7//e again 
has a totally uninteresting libretto, but the chorus 
of mulberry gatherers, the pastoral duet in five-time, 
and the soprano air, “ Mon cceur ne peut changer,’ 
are as fine as anything Gounod ever wrote. Each 
of the other operas, which naturally got weaker 
and weaker as the composer’s mind failed, contains 
one or two perfectly lovely numbers. ‘She alone 
charmeth’ and * Far greater in his lowly state’ in 
La Reine de Saba and “Nuit resplendissante’ in 
Cing Mars are such flashes of genius ; while some 
of the ballads written for the English public— 


operas arises 


Nazareth, There ts a Green Hill, O that we 
two, and Ring out, wild bells are probably 
immortal. The excellent musicianship of the man 


is evidenced by the two versions—solo and duet 
of O that we two, it being impossible to tell 
which was the original: and still more by that 
wonderful but unjustly depreciated Azve JMaria 
based on Bach’s harmonic ground and amplified 
by a violin obbligato. It was this consummate 
feat that first opened the present writer’s mind to 
the fact—so strenuously denied by most musicians 
and all that melody is made and 
not born. 


critics 


that they are not only from the same pen, but 
written by a stylist who signed every bar with 


his name. ‘There is not a_ single piece by 
Gounod that could possibly have emanated 


from the pen of Saint-Saéns or Massenet even, 
to name the best of his many followers. ‘This is 
so patently true that I have always suspected 
the story about the authorship of /aus/ to 
have emanated from some practical farveur, like 
the late E—— S—-—, for instance, in an 
endeavour to see whether anything was too prepos- 
terous for the public to believe. And nothing is. 
The mystery of mental invention is too wonderful 
for the ordinary human mind to admit, and most 
people prefer to believe that Bacon’ wrote 
Shakespeare, or Shakespeare wrote Bacon; that 
Dickens’s books were written by his illustrators, 
because they claimed the authorship; or, as the 
late W. S. Gilbert pretends to assert, “that the 
Jliad was not written by Homer, but by another 
man of the same name.’ Any of these beliefs is 
more congenial to the ordinary mind than the 
plain acceptance of the mystery that one man has 
creative power while another has not. Honest 
souls write books telling you where Dickens took 
his characters from and picturing the houses where 
they lived, or they write articles showing where the 
great musicians ‘got their ideas from,’ or how, 
when, and where they were inspired ’—anything 
rather than admit that we do not know and never 
can know how and why a half-crazy poet or 
musician can turn out pearls and diamonds while 
the rest of us can make only more or less good 
cut-glass. 


BLISS 


Epwin Evans 


ARTHUR 

By 

Many musicians have been a little mystified— 
some of them, apparently, even a litt!e irritated 
by the unprecedented rapidity with which a 
composer, utterly unknown at the beginning of 
1919, was transformed into a celebrity before the 
end of 1921. Some of the comment upon this 
extraordinary episode in recent music has not been 
informed by as much good nature as one would 
wish, and the explanation has been sought either 
in some personal pushfulness on the part of 
Arthur Bliss himself, or in that mysterious entity 
known as influence.’ How much simpler it would 
have been to take note of the reception accorded 
to every work that he has produced since 
Madam Noy! ‘Then it would have been trans- 
parent that neither pushfulness nor influence, 
nor the snobbish desire of amateurs and others 
to be in the fashion, has been the agency at work. 
It is the musical public itself that has given Bliss 
this prominence, and by no more mysterious 
process than that of demonstrating, visibly and 
audibly, that it enjoyed listening to his music. 
When Xow? was first performed it was, in deference 
to a clamorous demand, given three times, being 
| repeated in its place in the programme and again 
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at the end. ‘The two Mursery Rhymes, The| 
Ragwort’ and ‘ ‘lhe Dandelion,’ have to be repeated | 
nearly every time they are sung. It is therefore} 
not surprising that singers like to sing them. In| 
short, when an audience gives unmistakable signs | 
of its pleasure, the rest is easy to understand | 
without seeking for other clues. But this pleasure | 
that audiences appear to take in Bliss’s music—is | 
it the real thing? Is it the same delight that} 
holds them spell-bound at chamber concerts where | 
Bliss is not performed, and makes them look so 
rapt that one wonders if they have attained 
nirvana? Probably not. They do not look as 


if they have even the desire for nirvana. ‘Their 
enjoyment has no pretension of transcending 
ordinary human joy. It is exhilaration, not 


differing very considerably from that which may 
be derived from any scene of visible animation. 
The connection between the music of Rew? and its 
subject is a close one. Looking down upon such 
a carnival we would be exhilarated, and desire to 
take part in it. When we heaw Rous we have 
to contain an impulse to pick up anything handy 
and join in. It arouses an almost primitive 
instinct, and primitive instincts have much to do 
with philosophy. 

Some years ago philosophers-—chiefly German— 
devoted much thought to the origins and functions | 
of music, and they split for a time into two] 
opposing camps, one of which pictured the first | 
musician as making music to attract a mate, whilst | 
the other described him as working off a surplus | 
of energy that remained unexhausted by his! 
round of toil, and refused to be bottled up for the 
next day. This surplus energy furnished the 
impulse to play, termed Spie/frieh in the pro- 
fessional dialect of the moment. Eventually it 
came to be common ground that music embodied 
both of these factors, and even the most solemn 
philosophers did not put less value upon the 
contribution of the Sfve/frieh than on that of 
uxorious and other emotions, for they knew that 
we owe to the former the strongest element in 
music, its rhythmic dynamism. In theory it was 
an hereditary partnership, though in_ practice 
most of the German composers came to 
prefer Sehnsucht to Spieltried. But energy 
is more quickly communicative than sentiment, 
and the music in which energy predominates 
will always enjoy a certain advantage in this 
respect. It is to that initial advantage, in all 
probability, that Bliss owes the rapidity of his 
success. ‘lhe greater part of his music expresses 
the energy of a buoyant personality, bursting with 
life. It is, like his own manner of speaking, all 
impatience to get to the point. This is not to say 
that he cannot express the gentler emotions. He 
hes expressed them, for instance, in the second 
Rhapsody, and in the second of the Conzersations, 
the scene of which is placed ‘In the Wood.’ So 
far, however, these are exceptional, whatever may 
be the case as he develops. but if Bliss owes 
much to the S/ve/¢r7eb in one direction, in another 
it tends to revenge itself upon him, for it is respon- 








| be as serious as a German symphony. 


sible for the view, which has been taken in some 
quarters, that he is playing at music. In a philo- 
sophical sense this may be perfectly true, but it is 
not put forward philosophically. ‘The fact is that 
the infectious quality of this vital energy, precise!’ 
because it makes for popularity, is exposed to the 
charge of frivolity. It is difficult to some serious 
natures to recognise that an earnestness as great as 
their own can underlie the most exhilarating rest- 
lessness. Music presents special difficulties of this 
kind in the tradition of the last hundred years, 
which has made conventional earnestness into a 
kind of fetish. Even to-day there is still a ten- 
dency to regard music that is outwardly solemn as 
necessarily containing more thought than music 
that exhilarates. In the conventional sense a 
work like the J/é/‘e Fanfasgue may not appear to 
Intrinsically, 
as well as in intention, it is full of earnestness. 
How otherwise could the composer have inscribed 
it to the memory of the friend he had just lost in 
Lovat Fraser, whose personality was another of 
those which express in bustling animation a side of 
themselves that in others demands a more weighty 
utterance ? It is necessary to lay stress upon this 
if only to counteract an impression, less prevalent 
than it was a year or so ago, that Bliss has merely 
caught the ear of.the public with a series of 
successive ‘stunts,’ but is not to be regarded as a 
composer of serious aim. He is perhaps even 
more in earnest than most composers, but his 
earnestness expresses itself differently, and in a 
manner which was not encouraged during our 
immediate musical past. 

So far as these ‘stunts’ themselves are con- 
cerned—since that is the term nearly always 
applied to them—they proceed from Bliss’s pre- 
occupation with tone-colour. Of all English 
composers to-day he is the one most intimately 
concerned with sound. ‘To say this is to venture 
upon dangerous ground, for the limitations of 
musical terminology tend to cause ambiguity. I 
may be permitted to recall that in my article on 
Holst I laid stress upon the fact that, as a young 
man, he sat down to write music, and not, like 
other young men, to reform the world. Elsewhere 
I have referred to his preoccupation with sound. 
But obviously the object of his concern was a 
very different set of sound-reactions than we imply 
when we speak of the study which recent com- 
posers, with Stravinsky at their head, have devoted 
to the reactions of timbre. It is to these that 
Bliss belongs, almost by instinct. Compared 
with others who have manifested similar pre- 
occupations, he is the one in whom they take a 
more concentrated form. Goossens, for example, 
is no less keen in his appreciation of tone- 
colour, but much more intent upon sequential 
considerations. Lord Berners, another composer 
with a sharp sense of colour-values, has a 
kind of mundane self-consciousness that makes 
him recoil from anything resembling a platitude, 
and have recourse to a clever deformation rather 
than incur even the suspicion of being common- 
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place. But Bliss cares little for any of these 
connotations of sound. If the course of a com 
position made apposite a momentary platitude in 
sound he would no more think of removing it on 
that account than he would of removing everyday 
words from his conversational vocabulary. The 
reason is that it is not the logic of sound or its 
associations that weigh with him, but its quality. 
And it is this which produces an etlect of 
spontaneity in his music, even when it is studded 
with so called ‘stunts.’ His use of these is un 


sophisticated. He is in this respect the very 
antithesis of Stravinsky, despite all superficial 
resemblance. The apparently conventional 
clarinet avfeggio in the Prelude to the second 
tableau of Zhe Rite of Spring remains practically 


unique in Stravinsky’s music. In that of Bliss 
such incidents occur constantly, but they do not 
attract attention because they occur naturally. 
They are part of Bliss’s mode of expression, which 
stands much nearer to the vernacular than one 
imagines at a first hearing of his music. His 
musical speech does not consist of an unbroken 
string of pungent words, but he has a useful stock 
of these available when required. 

Mention of Stravinsky leads to the question of 
resemblances. Here again we are on dangerovs 
ground. Has not M:. Hamilton Harty declared 
much modern English music to be imitative ? But 
I)r. Vaughan Williams has since then pointed out 
that all the great composers have been thieves. 
This question of indebtedness is constantly being 
brought into the foreground, where it does not 
belong. All musicians without exception have 
profited by the experience of their predecessors 
and the innovations of their contemporaries. It 
is, of course, better that they should learn from 
many traditions than from only one. Above all it 
is better that they should learn from many masters 
than from one. ‘Thus, when we are told that some 
composer of to-day has absorbed the teaching 
of Debussy, Ravel, Schénberg, and 
Stravinsky, we may be sure that he is an all-round 


strauss, 


master of his craft, and then proceed to examine | 


his own contributions to it. But if he has studied 
only one of these we shall be less disposed to take 
his all-round mastery for granted. So far as the 
degree of indebtedness is concerned, a very good 
standard is supplied by that of Mozart to the 
Italians of his period. If any of our composers 
owe more than this to one particular Continental 
tradition it is time to examine whether he may be 
called imitative. 

In Bliss’s music the dominant influences, among 
many, are those of Ravel and Stravinsky. ‘To the 
former may be traced the pointedness of J/adam 
Noy and some of the Conversations, to the latter 
the use of certain sonorities of which a good 
example is offered by the opening of Aow/. But 
in speaking of the Stravinsky influence, we must 
bear in mind that Stravinsky himself does not 
admit the introduction of foreign fragments to be 
imitative. He does not hesitate to borrow a 
thematic motif which happens to suit 


be] 


his | most of them are. 


purpose, and declares it to be a matter of no 
importance whatever. It is not the words that 
constitute authorship, but their arrangement. 
Two jugglers may use the same oranges or billiard 
balls, but it is the juggling that matters. One of 
the finest moments in Zhe Fire-Cird employs a 
theme identical with that of the slow movement of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Svvfoniefta. Yet it is un 
doubtedly an original composition. In China, the 
country with the longest record of art-criticism, 
an attist who painted a subject from the same 
point of view as one of his predecessors was not 
regarded as imitative. The same dragon in the 
same position has been painted by shoals of them. 
But if he employed the same method of brush- 
work as a predecessor he was exposed to the charge 
or plagiarism, even when he painted a different 
subject. A second glance at Rows is enough to 
establish that Bliss’s brushwork is emphatically his 
own, in spite of Petroushka. It is all a matter 
of perspective. ‘Ten years ago a composer who 
wrote three consecutive major thirds inevitably 
risked being told that he had come under the 
influence of Debussy. ‘lo-day we have forgotten 
this particular form of triviality, and to-morrow we 
shall forget others. Bliss has written one or two 
works which might, with some excuse, be regarded 
as imitative. ‘hey are buried in his cupboard, 
whence it would be difficult to obtain them. 
Arthur Bliss was born in London on August 2, 
1891. He studied at Rugby and Cambridge, and 
took his B.A. and Mus. Bac. in 1913. ‘The 
following spring he attended the Royal College of 
Music for a term, during which he had a few 
lessons in composition from Stanford. Then war 
broke out. He obtained a commission, seived in 
France, was wounded, gassed, and mentioned in 
dispatches. ‘Iwo of his pre-war works, a String 
(Quartet in A major and a Pianoforte Quartet in 
A minor, were performed while he was on active 
service, one of them being awarded a prize at 
the War Emergency Concerts. ‘They were also 
published, but on his return to musical life he 
destroyed the plates and the unsold copies, being 
convinced that neither work corresponded in any 
sense with his musical aims. During 1919 some 
incidental music which he had arranged from 
Elizabethan sources for As vou “ke it was per 
formed at Stratford-on-Avon. In the autumn 
of that year he gave a series of Sunday concerts at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, where he also 
conducted Pergolesi’s Intermezzo Za Serva 
Padrona. ¥rom that time onwards he has been a 
prominent and active figure in English musical life. 
It was also in 1919 that he paid a musical visit to 
Paris, for which, being uncertain of Ravel’s 
whereabouts at the time, I provided him with an 
introduction to Maurice Delage, who placed him 
in touch with the various currents of French 
musical life. ‘here is something very stimulating 
in the contact with French musicians which 
compensates for whatever disadvantages there 
may be in venturing among such particularists as 
This disadvantage Bliss threw 
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off on his return by means of a Pianoforte Quintet 
which was so truly Parisian in character that it| 
may be regarded as the eflect of an inoculation 
resulting in immunity after the immediate effects 
had passed. It was performed at -olian Hall 
in April, 1920, at a concert which I have good | 
cause to remember, as the programme included 
Stravinsky’s Ragtime, and a zealous sub-editor 
made a ‘cut’ in my account of it which caused my 
remarks upon this work to apply to Bliss’s Quintet. 
About the same time as the Quintet he had also 
composed the first of his two Rhapsodies, a study 
for two pianofortes and wood-wind, but it has not 
been performed. 

It was in the course of that his more 
characteristic works came before the public. The 
first of these, J/adam Noy, a ‘witchery’ song, is 
dated 1918, and was first sung in June, 1920, by 
Anne Thursfield, to whom it is dedicated. ‘The 
poem is by E. H. W. M.,’ and the setting is for 
soprano with flute, clarinet, bassoon, harp, viola, 


1920 


and bass. It makes a piquant background to 
the gruesome story, with its wealth of oppor- 
tunities for musical illustration. Compared 


with what had gone before, it established the 
direction which Bliss was to take. If any doubt 
remained, it was removed by the opposition which 
this spicy little work immediately aroused in 
conservative quarters. It is easier to detect 
original work by the enmity than by the 
admiration it arouses. 

The second Chamber Rhapsody, the score of 
which is dated 1919, was the next work to reach 
the public, which it did in October, 1920, in two| 
performances within a few days; it had thus a 
better chance of carrying conviction. It is an 
idyllic work for soprano, tenor, flute, cor anglais, | 
and bass, the two voices vocalising on “Ah’} 
throughout, and being placed as instruments in the 
ensemble: 
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In many ways this Rhapsody is more definitely 
personal than the preceding composition. It is 
one of Bliss’s most poetical works, and, owing to 
the poetry being in gentler vein, the improved 
sense of definition and of responsibility to the 
instruments employed attracted less notice than 
the more salient characteristics of his other works, 
in which the colouring was in brighter hues. 
Here, at least, one could absolve the composer 
completely from any attempt to amuse the ear 
with jugglery. The work was accepted for 
publication by the Carnegie Trust, and when the 
score in due course made its appearance there 
were many who were surprised to find how 
straightforward was a work which, like its pre- 
decessor, had aroused sharply-divided comment. 


|This time, however, even conservative opinion 


showed signs of veering round. 
Then, as if with malice aforethought, Bliss 
defied it with Row, the first performance of which 


|was given at the Baroness d’Erlanger’s house in 
| December, 


The original version is for 
soprano, flute, clarinet, harp, string quartet, bass, 


1920, 


| glockenspiel, and side-drum, but it has since been 


arranged for full orchestra, in which form it was 
subsequently given as an interlude during the 1921 
season of the Russian Ballet. ‘The title is used 
in its significance of revelry, and the music 
conveys an impression such as one might gather 
at an open window at carnival time. The singer 
is given a series of meaningless syllables chosen 
for their phonetic effect. Although essentially a 


|mosaic, the scheme of the composition does not 


exclude lengthy spells of consistent melody, but 
most of the material is given in snatches. ‘lhe 
mode of disintegration is not without precedent, 
but still sufficiently novel to enhance the exciting 
effect produced by the tone-colours. _ Its infectious 


|gaiety has made ows very popular, and it is 
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| is now ready. 


probably the composition which has contributed 
most to the portrait which the musical world 


| has made for itself of the composer. 


To be concluded. 
The Title-page and Contents of Volume 63 
January to December, 1922) of the J/zsteal Times 


Subscribers can obtain it post-free on 


| application to the publishers. 
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FOR CRITICS 
KALISCH 


I wish to say at the outset that when I use the 


A QUESTION 


By ALFRED 


word ‘critic’ I do not mean only the chosen band | 


of happy brothers—at least I hope we are happy 

whose business it is to attend musical perform- 
ances and record their impressions; I include 
everybody who is sufficiently interested in music 
to form his own judgment, and competent to 
express his own opinion. 


Ever since I began being a critic (in the former} 


sense) I have been much exercised in my mind 
about a certain aspect of the work which I believe 
heart-searchings to all occupied in the 
It should also interest all critics | 


causes 
same profession. 
in the other sense, in so far as they do more than | 
merely express their feelings at the moment| 
without consideration of any general questions | 
I would add by way of consolation, that | 


| 


involved. 
in spite of glaring examples to the contrary it is 
quite possible to ponder such questions and 
discuss them without becoming ‘highbrow’ or a 
bore to one’s fellow men. The question is this: 
What ought one to prefer—a_ performance 
by an acknowledged great artist whose con- 
ception of a certain piece does not agree with 
one’s own, or the playing or singing of a merely 
competent performer in a style with which one 
happens to On paper the answer 
appears deliciously simple: we cannot consider 
as a great artist anybody whose ideas differ so 
violently from our own. But this view, if carried 


agree ? 


! 

| many cases the vehement assertion of disapproval 
}and a determination not to hear an artist whom 
one dislikes, amounts to a confession of fear lest 
a preconceived opinion may be upset by great 
individual achievement. If this sensation be 
analysed into its ultimate essence, it will reveal a 
form of intellectual indolence, an anxiety lest one 
be forced to reconsider the reasons for these 
preconceived ideas. ‘This attitude has bad enough 
| consequences when applied to mere performances, 
| but when the matter in question is the quality of 
new music, it is still more harmful. 


The attitude-—-sometimes subconscious—of some 
music-lovers recalls the famous story in /uach 
of a young man who, being told that some 


|of his poems reminded the reader of Byron, said 


he hoped that the worst of them were not as bad 
as that. When asked whether he had ever read 
any Byron, he replied that ‘he had not, and hoped 
he never would.’ We are all ready to laugh at 
this young man, but can we all lay our hand on 
our heart and say that we are not subject to the 
same weakness ? 

The question for each individual to ask himself 


is whether his judgments are, or are not, 
|influenced by ready-made ideas? Here, again, 
we are confronted by another difficulty. If one 


says to himself he will not allow his opinions 
to be influenced by any such considerations, there 
is the danger—which is always great—that he 
would lose his hold over the permanent principles 
of good and bad, and be landed in a sort of 





to logical conclusion, will land us in many 
absurdities. I will quote a case within my own 
recollection. 

At the time when the controversy between the 
followers of Joachim and the adherents of Ysaye 
was at its height, I remember a great Joachimite 
saying that he would never cross the street to 
hear Ysaye play Beethoven. 1 asked him whether 
he would prefer to hear Mr. , a violinist who 
sedulously copied all the faults of Joachim and 
none of his virtues, and rarely, if ever, played in 
tune, and the unhesitating reply was © Yes,’ which 
of course was ludicrous. ‘This is admittedly 
an extreme case, but the fallacy underlying it 
is one that is apt to vitiate musical judgment 
all along the line. Few people would be so 
narrow-minded as to deny that there must be 
several ways of interpreting a masterpiece. For 
example, no two readings of the same 
music could differ more widely than  Richter’s 
and Nikisch’s respective ways of conducting the 
second Act of 7?7stan; but anybody who, owing 
to excessive devotion to the one, would deny the 
beauty and power of the other, or would (because 
of his own theories) prefer an ordinary time- 
beater’s rendering to that of either master, would 
confess himself singularly wanting in the power of 
forming well-balanced opinions—in fact, of critical 
competence in either sense of the word. 

An exceptionally strong personality will cause 
strong enmities as well as strong friendships. In 


ts 


flabby eclecticism. This happens, and will go 
on happening, to many good people who pride 
themselves on their broad outlook. 


One might, indeed, almost say that the general 
question resolves itself into the difficulty of 
distinguishing between these two. 

If, again, we adopt another division of art-lovers 

that is, into conservatives and progressives—we 
shall find that neither is free from the weakness 
which besets us all. Those who condemn all 
innovators as mere ellect-mongers whose work is 
vitiated by insincerity, and protest that the art 
ended with Wagner and Brahms, are just as blame- 
worthy as those who would have us believe that 
music began in 1918, and who speak of Beethoven 
and Wagner as if they belonged to an inferior 
order of humanity, with cerebral equipments which 
would hardly be creditable to an anthropoid ape. 
| This is not an exaggeration. It has actually been 
|said, and the remark is perhaps as good an 
illustration as can be found of the danger of the 
one-sided view, and it is, on the whole, a greater 
danger than that of excess in the virtue of 
| toleration. 

It may be said in conclusion that toleration is a 
| better guiding principle, except for those fortunate 
|few whose minds are so kcenly analytical and 
who can so truly and objectively analysé 
|themselves as to discern greatness and strength 
wherever they meet it—even in things which they 
| instinctively dislike. 
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INNOVATION AND CLICHE IN MUSIC] them as clichés, it is either because we consider 
them as devoid of significance at the particular 
spot where they occur—and perhaps quite rightly : 

At one end of the range of resources which | but it will be a point of critical judgment, not of 
composers use we find the clichés—or, as Mr.| mere definition—or because we are misled into 
Sydney Grew defines them in A/usic and Letters|ascribing undue prominence to them simply 
(July, 1920), musical terms, forms, ideas, or|on account of their comparatively short pedigree. 
modes of thought which have ‘dried up into|In other words, such formations obtrude 
platitude.’ At the other end we find innovations| simply because shortly after having burst 
of all kinds in matter and treatment. The possible| into being they become current, alongside with 
presence of either in a given work is a point of| or instead of other terms in the usual vocabulary. 
interest to the critic who believes in the virtues of | Between them and these other terms the difference 
analysis. But analysis will remain barren unless | corresponds exactly with that which exists, in 
heralded by an investigation of the notions which | language, between ‘live’ metaphor and ‘dead’ 
the terms ‘innovation’ and ‘cliché’ cancnue [aaa As surely as a live metaphor which 
As regards the former, there is little difficulty ; but | constitutes a useful addition to the vocabulary will 
the latter, like many of the terms used in musical | in time become dead—that is, be incorporated into 
criticism, represents something indefinite and | everyday speech—so surely will a great proportion 
variable. It may be difficult to determine its| of what are now neologisms be incorporated into 
content and implications so as to satisfy everybody ;| the current idiom of music. It is true that a little 
but it should be possible at least to make clear in| experience enables most of us to detect which 
which sense it is used. of these neologisms are now being used more 

The cliché may occur in many forms and under} or less extensively as conscious mannerism, for 
various circumstances. It should be considered in| the sake of their supposed glamour rather than 
its twofold aspect, spiritual and material. as means towards a more positive end. But 

The tale of the former is soon told. There exist | unless we remember that each case is to be judged 
writers of music whose minds are for ever running} On its own merits, our judgments in turn will 
in grooves. Their works may contain no particu-| assume the character of so many cliches, and we 
larly conspicuous instance of any given cliché, yet | shall run the risk of being less fair to a composer 
| 


By M.-D. CaLvocoress! 








as a whole they are but so many vastclichés. The} who admits into his vocabulary the recent additions 
case of the composer who thinks, and not merely | than toa composer who does not. After all, there 
writes, in clichés, is hopeless. Incidentally, we| can be—indeed, there often is—as much of the 
may note that such composers are not always| mechanical and of wilful affectation in the stand 
found out so soon as we would expect them | taken by the academists (¢.¢., the composers whose 
to be. trend of thought and modes of expression consist 
Materially, clichés occur in idiom or in dis-| entirely of the older sort of clichés) as in that 
position. They are either materials out of which| of the dabbler in neologisms which may or may 
the structure is made or lines on which it is|not rise above the level of mere catch-words. 
erected. That is, they consist of ready-made| Between the attitude of a Saint-Saéns averring 
modes of expression or of progress to which a| that ' whoever is incapable of enjoying a sequence 
composer resorts, not under the impulse of|of chords merely because they are beautifully 
creative imagination, but mechanically—be it} written does not deserve to be called a musician,’ 
through habit, through poverty of mind, or as a} and that of the unsophisticated * modernist’ who 
matter of principle. invites us to enjoy a sequence of seconds merely 
The problem for us is, then, to discriminate | because they are seconds, I can see no difference 
between what constitutes a cliché through being} in kind: I even doubt whether there is a difference 
done mechanically, and what does not. It is not | |indegree. In both cases we have the exact musical 
altogether a matter of outer aspect. In_ its| | equivalent of what Coleridge has described, in the 
simplest form the cliché may be a mere | wee Literaria, as: 
mannerism of diction or of style; and there is} . . . language mechanised, as it were, into a barrel- 
not much to add to what Mr. Grew has | organ supplying both instrument and tune , . a _press- 
written of this kind of cliché. Between it and| room of larger and smaller stereotype pieces, which 
the thousand current terms of musical idiom which! it requires but an ordinary portion of ingenuity to 
nobody would dream of describing as clichés,| Y®"Y indefinitely, and yet still produce something 
there is no essential difference. When a com- | which, if not sense, will be so like it as to do as well, 
poser passes, say, from the chord of the tonic| Besides the academically-minded formalist, the 
to its relative and thence to the dominant, or from| dabbler in neologisms, and the popular opera- 
one position of a chord to another, and so on, or| writer, whose sole aim is effect, and who is as little 
gives us thirds or sixths in succession, we do not! concerned with avoiding clichés as his worshippers 
drag in the word cliché. We take the use of | are with detecting them, there is yet another kind 
such simple resources as a matter of course. If | of cliché-monger, probably the most dangerous 
we single out for notice things such as progressions | | through his influence on the plain (¢.e., uncultured) 
in common chords with added seconds, or episodes | man’s musical taste : the emotionalist composer who 
in the whole-tone scale, and so forth, and describe| thinks that provided he wear his heart on his 
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sleeve, the veriest commonplaces may pass muster. | 
And next to him should be placed those composers | 
who believe that their cosmogonic or otherwise | 
would-be philosophical intentions may give a fresh 
lease of life to tricks whose staleness, from the 
mere musical point of view, is unquestionable. 

It is not with all these, however, that we are at 
present concerned, but with the composer who, 
though his mind does not run in grooves, is yet 
incapable of actually creating a fit expression of 
what he conceives. The test of genuineness 
cannot be thorough unless both intention and 
achievement be taken into account. 

Obviously, it is not the fact of resorting, 
however freely, to commonplaces, which connotes 
the cliché-monger, but the incapacity to think and 
to write otherwise than in commonplaces. Most 
of the simpler commonplaces, when all is said and 
done, are neither particularly good nor particularly | 
bad in themselves: they will offend chiefly by} 
accumulation and recurrence. In his article, 
“Rule and Law in Music’ (Music and Letters, | 
October, 1922), Prof. Watt writes: 

The laws of part-writing taught in our schools to-day 
hold for the classical period from Bach to Brahms a 
style that for purposes of creation may well be said to | 
be dead. It is a style for the exercise of pupils. Not 
that they would recreate its spontaneous beauty! And 
even if they did so, no one would think them really 





creative. 

The overstatement is, I suspect, intentional, 
and there is no lack of perfectly live music written | 
to-day in the alleged dead’ style—for instance, | 
by Fauré and by Keechlin. It will have become | 
obvious by now that a time-honoured resource is | 
not necessarily a cliché. Nor is a cliché neces- 
sarily anything time-honoured. Nothing becomes | 
a cliche (in appearance, at least) more quickly | 
than the latest innovation. We have already | 
seen one reason for this, and duly taken into| 
account that innovations offer an attractive bait to 
the plagiarist, conscious or unconscious. But 
there is a third and deeper reason, of which 
Emile Hennequin’s general description (in his 
book, Za Critique Scientifique) will suffice for our 
present purpose : 

It should be realised that the very act of imitation, 
the act by which a writer enlists under one banner in 








preference to any other, originated in a deep-rooted 
principle, and is a of this 
intellectual disposition, of his aptitudes and tendencies. 


consequence writer’s 
Between the imitative artist and his master there exists 
a general similitude of intellectual organization. The 
idiosyncrasies are more powerful in the master, since 
they led him to actual, thorough creativeness; and 
probably lesser in the imitative artist, since they did 
not assert themselves altogether spontaneously: yet the 
General psychological 
as 


analogies are unquestionable 


facts are the foundations of movements such 


romanticism, realism, colorism, and so forth. 


It is not difficult to realise that whenever an 
artist asserts a capacity for thorough creativeness, 
there may be around him a number of artists of 
lesser creative power whom his discoveries and 


contributions to the common fund of musical 
resources will provide with the very means they 
needed for self-expression. How are we to 
discriminate between this second degree of 
originality and the mere dabbling in clichés 


|which necessarily will take place concurrently? 


which 
musical 
Not 


This is a matter for the critical sense 
anybody pronouncing a judgment on 
works asks us to assume that he possesses. 
infrequently a guidance of some sort wili be 
provided by some discrepancy in matter, or 
between matter and manner : as when we encounter 


| melodic platitudes in elaborately modern harmonic 


garb, or a 13-4, 17-8, or 31-32 time-signature to 
things which might have been said as well and 
better in less ostentatious 3-4 or 3-8, if they were 
worth saying at all. But such indications are not 
always available, nor are they uniformly clear 
enough to serve the critic’s purpose. 

If we agree that the hall-mark of the cliché is to 
be found in its mechanical origin—as distinct from 
the imaginative origin of created expression—we 
are able to see, for instance, that even such things 
as Scriabin’s famous scale and resulting chords, 
despite their outward aspect of innovations, may 
be mere clichés. The recipe for creating new 
scales, or substitutes for scales, is in itself purely 
mechanical. Another man may crop up any day 
who, by using semitones where Scriabin uses 
whole-tones, and we versd, will present us with an 
equally brand-new system—a system whose artistic 
value will depend upon the artistic value of his 
music, apart from any question of system, exactly 


|as the value of Scriabin’s system depends upon the 


value of Scriabin’s music. 

A case in point is provided by Rebikov’s fairly 
well-known /euil//et d’ Album, in which a simple 
little tune is harmonized in piled-up consecutive 
fourths, beginning thus : 





and going on until : 





is reached. 
| J adduce this instance, not because I wish to 


| single it out as particularly offensive or particularly 
puerile, but because there can be no doubt that on 
_the face of it the procedure is no less mechanical 
than if an accompaniment in thirds and sixths, or 
thirds or sixths alone, had been provided. It 
could be carried further simply by striking two 
perfect fourths, and taking in the black keys of the 
| pianoforte as well asthe white. 

Having noticed as much, it remains to ask 
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ourselves whether anything is gained by the! The final breach with Wagner occurred in the 
composers avoidance of the older stereotype ;| year 1878, three years after the death of Bizet. 
whether he has achieved his object, which in all} Nietzsche had as yet not even heard of the French 
likelihood is similar to Cyril Scott’s in O/d Songs|composer, though he devoted a_ considerable 
in new Gutse, viz., to give fresh colour, point, and | amount of his time to the study of modern music, 
piquancy to a tune of not unfamiliar order. | and, indeed, regarded himself with characteristic 
Needless to point out that Cyril Scott’s endeavour, | self-confidence as the sole authority on the subject 


although equally deliberate, is far less mechanically | 
carried out. 

It is by resorting not to one comparison of this | 
kind, but to dozens, that we may hope to thresh | 
out similar minor aspects of the problem of | 
originality in music. And the more characteris- | 
tically bad certain of the instances used in the| 
process of comparison will appear to be at first, | 
the more we shall benefit by carefully carrying out | 
the process point by point. Indeed, it is by the} 
comparative study of ‘good’ music and “bad’| 
that the student will best be shown why music is | 
* good ’ or * bad.’ 

But to disengage the dona fide use of 
innovations from their use as clichés is no easy 
task. If evidence were needed to show how grossly 
people may err in this respect, the history of the 
attitude of French criticism towards French music 
during the last sixty years or so would provide 
more than enough. In the ’seventies, and until 
the end of the century, practically every composer 
of imagination was described as a follower of 
Wagner. Later, most composers who rose above 
the level of the commonplace were accused of 
imitating Debussy. Critics, haunted by the effects 
of recent developments in music, ran amuck. 
Some of them, in their desire to show that Ravel 
had found a mine of clichés in Debussy’s music, 
generously credited him with a fondness for the 
whole-tone scale, and for consecutive ninths, which 
investigation of his printed works has hitherto 
failed to reveal. ‘Then came the Schénberg bogey. 
And as early as 1913 or thereabouts, Ravel again, 
of all people, was accused of doing things in 
imitation of Schénberg. 

As I wrote in the November J/usica/ Times, 
the main reason for errors of that kind is that, 
unavoidably, neologisms and innovations of all 
kinds begin by looming far too large in our 
minds; and it is only when the terms in| 
which a work is couched have ceased to strike} 
us as surprising, or unfamiliar, that we may become | 











worth considering. It was in November, 1881, 
that he strolled intc a small theatre at Genoa and 
saw Carmen for the first time. He was enchanted, 
and wrote to his friend, Peter Gast : 

A happy find! An opera, Carmen, by Bizet. A 
true French talent and one not led astray by Wagner— 
nevertheless, a disciple of Hector Berlioz. His music 
is strong, ingenious, here and there staggering. I am 
not far from thinking this is the best opera at present 
existing ; so long as we live it will form an item in 
every European répertoire. 

The delighted philosopher concluded his letter 
with the words, ‘ Bizet? Who is he?’ He was 
not even aware that the creator of Carmen had 
sunk unnoticed into an early grave more than six 
years before. 

Five days later he saw Bizet’s masterpiece a 
second time, and wrote another enthusiastic letter 
to his friend: 

It was a great blow for me to hear that Bizet is 
dead. I saw his masterpiece again yesterday. It is 
the very soul of passion and beauty. It is, indeed, 


well worth a whole journey to Spain. I was very ill 
lately, but Iam well again, thanks to Carmen, 


At this time Nietzsche no longer corresponded 
with Wagner, and, indeed, the embittered master of 
Bayreuth is even said to have destroyed some of 
the literary effusions of his once beloved pupil 
and disciple. (Several were destroyed by Frau 
Cosima in 1909.) Nevertheless, Nietzsche did 
not venture to proclaim his views until after the 
death of Wagner. 

The year 1881 witnessed the complete triumph 
of Bizet’s masterpiece. It would be extremely 
interesting to know whether Wagner was ever 
present at a performance of Carmen. Probably 
not, as it was his wont to ignore the works 
of all progressive and original spirits in foreign 
countries. So far as we are aware, he paid no 
more heed to Bizet than he had done to 
Moussorgsky or Verdi, and he even announced 
with sublime fatuity that Saint-Saéns was the 
| greatest French composer of his age. It is 


capable of passing sentence on that work. A| strange that Liszt—who on one occasion had 
neologism may be a cliché or not, exactly as any| practically proclaimed Bizet to be the most 
other term, current or rare; it is the critic’s| brilliant pianist in Europe—did not draw Wagner’s 
business to find out whether it is. attention to the young Frenchman. Nevertheless, 
‘in 1881, the number of performances of Carmen 
| greatly exceeded that of all the works of Wagner 
'and Weber; and the former, who during the last 
| years of his life had been making considerable bids 


NIETZSCHE AND BIZET 
By Joun W. KLEIN 


The English version of the correspondence 
between Nietzsche and Wagner has already been 
the subject of a considerable amount of discussion. | 


|for popularity, cannot have viewed his French 
rival’s success with equanimity. 
There are several interesting references to the 





It may therefore be of interest to devote a little | matter in Nietzsche’s letters to Spiteller and Gast. 
attention to the passionate admiration which the | Spiteller (who was still smarting from certain 
great philosopher felt for Bizet, who supplanted| pungent remarks of the philosopher) accused 
Wagner in his esteem. | Nietzsche of having written Zhe Case of Wagner 
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not out of enthusiasm for his cause, but simply to| The most significant words of the essay, so far 





gratify his animosity against the dead Wagner. | as Carmen is concerned, are as follows: l 
Nietzsche replied sarcastically : This music is gay, but not in a French or German fi 
It is quite natural that I should connect my way. Its gaiety is African: fate hangs over it. I envy re 
conversion with Carmen. I know you will not doubt Bizet for having had the courage of this sensitiveness, tl 
it a moment—yet another malignity of mine! As a | which hitherto in the cultured music of Europe had } i 
matter of fact, I know the success of Carmen awakened | found no means of expression—of this southern, tawny, ¢ 
Wagner’s wrath and envy. sunburnt sensitiveness, p 
‘ an tl 
How could he know this : hree months after) Many of us may consider this an exaggeration, . 
the publication of Zhe Case of Wagner—shortly | but it is well to repeat it to those who see in 
before the terrible catastrophe—Nietzsche wrote! Carmen nothing else but a traditional French : 
‘act: i¢ , . ° ° . . 
to Gast: yy | opéra-comique.’ Dr. Adrian Boult is not wrong S 
Gersdorff has just paid me a visit. Thereisastrange |jin asserting that Carmen was the least under- 4 
thing which he tells me abeut which I am _ highly d of all eo hank ™ h nacless 
delighted. He assures me he saw Wagner in a | Stoo = 6s operas, t an S$ mostly to the senseless | 
paroxysm of rage against Bizet when Minnie Hauk | antics of famous singers in the name-part. 
was at Naples and sang Carmen. Since Wagner has | Nietzsche proceeds: 
himself taken sides in the matter, my malice in a | H : : ‘ 
“xh r ave m ainful, > 7e } 
certain important passage of the essay will be all the | j.org . “noes = - move tragic accents over howe 
eee age ; heard on the stage before? And how are they obtained / 
oe , | Without grimaces! Without counterfeiting of any ( 
on . ° ie ° | es ' > ij iat 
The last sentence is somewhat incriminating,| ‘ind! Free from the lie of the grand style! I, 
hough it is at the same time evident that Nietzsche indeed, know no case in which the tragic irony which , 
though it is at the same time evident that Nietzsche constitutes the kernel of love is expressed with such } 
knew nothing of the incident when he actually| severity or in so terrible a formula as in the last cry of ( 
wrote the essay. The story is probably true, as it Don José with which the work ends, Perhaps you are 
is in complete accordance with Wagner’s nature.| "Ww beginning to perceive how very much this music a 
ape ; y - | improves me! ‘II faut méditerraniser la musique.’ 
He, however, obviously abstained from referring | P _ fy 
to the matter in his letters. | After reading so extraordinary an eulogy, we 
After Wagner’s death, Nietzsche’s admiration | may perhaps be permitted to ask whether Nietzsche . 
for Bizet rapidly increased. He regularly attended | was really in earnest. Though he had written I 
performances of Carmen, and wrote on one|the following Latin quotation, Aidendo dicere . 
occasion to Peter Gast: severum, on the title-page of his essay, he subse- 
I have once more been very happy. When this | quently wrote to his friend, Dr. Fuchs: ( 
music is played some very deep stratum is stirred You mustn’t take what I have said about Bizet too 
within me, and while listening to it I feel resolved to seriously ; in my present state of asiet & deat: ante & f 
hold out to 7 a agers + " — - | brass farthing for him. But as an ironical antithesis r 
ae ot = hg Nes hy an perish beneath the | against Wagner, the glorification of Carmen was I 
weight of my own thougnts. | certainly most effective. After all, it would have been F 
Subsequently—in /ense‘ts von Gut und Bise—| “wtllnpcageamrm Repro . woe on my part to have )  ¢ 
“ 4 y y essay by aising beethoven, | 
he deplores the fact that none of the modern | t 
German composers are ‘good Europeans.’} Whatever we may think of this letter, most of | 2 
Beethoven alone could lay claim to such ajus will probably agree with the last sentence. I 
title. In his opinion, Schumann—and especially Nevertheless, no less an authority than Mr. Bernard 
Wagner—were hopelessly and exclusively German, | Shaw has been guilty of this ‘incomparable lack i 


even occasionally misusing their art to foster| of taste,’ when he savagely exclaims : I 
national hatreds. Bizet was, however, in every | What can we say to a man who, after pitting his I 
sense of the word a good European. He had| philosophy against Wagner with refreshing ingenuity zz 
discovered a new beauty and a new seduction,| and force, proceeds to hold up as the masterpiece of | 
I 
( 


having succeeded in combining the otherwise | modern musical drama—blazing with all the merits 

“ol Pag 3 which the Wagnerian music-dramas lack—guess what ? 
conflicting elements of north and south into one| poy Giovanni, perhaps, or Orfeo or Fidelio’ Not at } 
harmonious whole. all. Bizet’s Carmen—no less. 


Nietzsche developed these ideas in his brochure, | 


. ‘ 
The Case of Wagner, which he published two} Nietzsche would probably have retorted, “A 
. | ‘ , , ‘ se She q ‘ > 
years later. In the Preface to this work he|™an who places Bunyan above Shakespeare isnot |, 
weless : worthy of a moment’s serious consideration. 
mg ; : - However revolutionary and startling his opinions | 
It is not malice alone which makes me praise Bizet | h : ° = 

at the expense of Wagner. To turn my back on | 0D Other questions, Mr. Shaw is on the whole— ; 
Wagner was for me a piece of fate—to get to like | as regards music—perhaps atrifle too conventional. ,_ . 
anything else whatever afterwards was a triumph. | Moreover, I consider him to have taken rather an | 
He started his famous essay in this way : wp twapey- of Nietzsche, since the latter, sh 
Yesterday—would you believe it?—I heard Bizet’s | The Case of Wagner, was professedly dealing wit 
masterpiece for the twentieth time. How such a work the works of contemporary composers alone. As t 

completes one! Through it one almost becomes a | for Fidelio, it is, from a purely operatic point of 
* masterpiece’ oneself. Bizet’s music, indeed, seems | yjew, more ordess of a failure: and personally, I 
to me perfect. It comes forward lightly, gracefully, | ble t d d th , le th rsist 
stylishly. It is lovable, it does not sweat. ‘All that i. oa oe erstand those — — oe i i 
is good is easy, everything divine runs with light feet.’ | im ranking it among Beethoven’s most inspired 
[his is the first principle of my cesthetics. | creations. P 
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so far | On the other hand, in spite of his incriminating | view—essentially morbid, and a man who feels that 
| letters to Dr. Fuchs, Nietzsche often assured his! his mind is slowly giving way will turn with instinc- 
rman friends that he was thoroughly in earnest, and/| tive loathing from the products of a brain such as 
a | repeatedly remarked that he wrote the essay with| Wagner’s. In Z%e Case of Wagner the significant 
had ) the greatest pleasure and ease during ‘those happy | words occur, ‘ How terribly Wagnerian orchestration 
wny, days at urin.’ He announced his intention of | affects me. A disagreeable sweat breaks out all 
publishing a French translation, and was convinced | over me.’ On the other hand, his love for Carmen 
: that his work was in intimate harmony with French | was a violent, almost unreasoning passion. Some 
ration, =, tastes, and that the appreciation of Bizet would be people have compared it to the craving of the 
oe h read with considerable interest. He forwarded | sufferer for a narcotic, though Nietzsche himself 
— a copy of the brochure to the famous Danish | would have been horrified at any such suggestion, 
wrong Shakespearean critic, Georges Brandes. ‘The latter | since he considered Wagner’s music ‘narcotic art 
under- 5 replied : par excellence. There is , 
seless xcellence. here is, moreover, no doubt 
A few days before receiving your pamphlet I |that Bizet’s music, toute lumiere, toute vie,’ 
peer ay ox ty 5 jones a What a | as Romain Rolland says—exercised a most 
Si 5: 10) you Wil Oo e yw ba 77 ; ; ; ? 
— onion tat Tichter ane ‘aad tas eae aie | invigorating influence on the philosopher's 
ned? impression on me. , debilitated nervous system, even as it had done 
any on that of Hugo Wolf. 
ae (Nietzsche himself considered this work Wagner’s We must not, however, be led to infer that 
hich , non plus ultra.) | Nietzsche’s musical criticism during these years is 
—_ Nietzsche subsequently heard the /asrie| consequently of little or no value. Zhe Case of 
one Overture, and found in it a welcome occasion for} /Vagner was written only a few months before the 
nusic a fresh outburst of enthusiasm for his old idol. | catastrophe, but even Mr. Bernard Shaw recognises 
; , You ought to hear how the little man grows| its refreshing ingenuity and force.’ Nevertheless, 
y, we heroic,’ he writes. A few days later he hadja distinguished critic has recently declared that 
tssche sent his strange letter to Dr. Fuchs! In the| Nietzsche was incapable of understanding Wagner, 
ritten presence of such contradictory statements we|and that he was—as regards music—the feeblest 
dieu should, however, bear in mind that the terrible! mind which ever hitched itself to the chariot of the 
mubee- cloud of madness was already hovering over him.| master of Bayreuth. ‘This critic laid particular 
He began to sign his letters ‘The Man on the! stress on the fact that Nietzsche wrote fourth-rate 
_ Cross,’ and to speak spitefully of his dearest | music—as if the absence of a creative gift necessarily 
Pongo friends. He sought in music oblivion, and|implied that of a critical one. Wagner himself 
hesis nothing else. The influence of his illness is, | always had a very high opinion of Nietzsche’s gifts 
was | however, not in the least perceptible in Zhe Case|as a music critic, though we should of course 
been of Wagner, which was, nevertheless, his ‘chant du| beware of overrating such a testimonial. 
have ) > ; . . i ‘ | 
{ cygne.’ Ungern-Sternberg, who visited him about) Though many of us may be unable to agree 
this time, declares: "He possessed a cool head} with all the opinions expressed in Zhe Case of 
st of | and a critical mind, combined with the greatest| /Vagner, it is difficult to overrate its importance 
tence. possible sobriety.’ /as one of the most brilliant pieces of musical 
mard | In this connection it is interesting to ask what | criticism ever written. The chapters dealing with 
> lack it was in the first place induced Nietzsche to| Carmen may seem excessively laudatory, but they 
praise Bizet at the expense of Wagner. Surely/are, nevertheless, essentially true. After all, 
his not malice alone, as Spiteller imagines. Neither| Nietzsche is not entirely responsible for the 
uity f can it have been merely a morbid craving to startle | flights of imagination of some of his followers. 
e of people or to offend Frau Cosima Wagner, who| As we all know, his championship of Bizet 
oe had regarded him as her husband’s pre-destined | encouraged certain French critics who had 
t ot » champion in the non-musical world. | previously stigmatized the composer of Carmen 
No; there must surely have been something|as a fosewr aping Wagner and relying on a few 
‘ else, or the man who was always in a state of| eccentricities to win him admirers—to make 
, A nervous agitation would not on several occasions, | extravagant claims on their countryman’s behalf, 
is not | according to his own testimony, have listened five| and to set him above Wagner. Such comparisons 
ton. hours ‘with gentle reverence’ to Bizet’s music. | were of course in the main futile, as on the one 
we Indeed, this triumph over his impatience was | hand we are dealing with the work of a man who 
ole— always a matter of wonder to him, and yet he| accomplished the task he set out to perform, and, 
ional. > scarcely ever missed a performance of Carmen. | on the other, with that of one who was still engaged 
nderws More than once we read ‘Bizet’s orchestration is | in groping his way when he was struck down by the 
> = practically the only one I can endure now.’ | hand of fate. 
} with Probably the break with Wagner was more owing | 
As to Nietzsche’s state of health than most people = = 
nt of realise. His illness was the inevitable result of} ..... . , 
lly, I he anh" 2 — * ‘Whalley Abbey consisted of a choir of three boys 
4 the morbidly feverish intensity of his mental - acaey a 
ore activity, of thirty years of an almost superhuman and a save of ton.“~Eecialention’ paper. 
pired over-use of his brain. Now Wagner’s music is ‘If we know anything of choir boys, there is a ‘‘k” 
certainly—if judged from this particular point of | missing.’—Psich, 
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HAS MUSIC DESCRIPTIVE POWER? 


By Eric BLOM | 

Miss Margaret Morris once performed a kind of | 
nonchalant hooligan dance with bowler hat and 
cigarette to Dvorak’s /7umoresgue, an interpretation | 
which invested this mild and amiable little piece with 
anything but the atmosphere the composer must have | 
meant it to convey. But it was startling to see how | 
the music seemed to fit the dancer’s conception ; it | 
displayed an almost alarming readiness to throw all | 
appearances to the wind, and lose its immaculate | 
character by snuggling to the insinuating movements 
of the subtle ruffian portrayed on the stage. The| 
question obtruded itself whether the //umoresgue 
really is the innocent little tune, fit to delight the | 
heart of every gentle maiden who is not afraid of its | 
six flats, or whether it is a stupendous piece of 
musical hypocrisy, hiding behind a mask of genteel 
respectability an abyss of infamy. On reflection, 
however, it became clear that it is simply a thing of 
small moral strength, which could be easily induced 
by an artist of imagination to lend itself to a dozen 
different renderings, each as convincing as the one 
seen at the quaint theatre at Chelsea. 

But let us not use this harmless little weakling as a 
scapegoat for its fellows, for most music is tarred 
with the same brush, and succumbs in a similar way 
to the imposition of extra-musical ideas which it is 
fondly supposed to illustrate perfectly. It does 
nothing of the kind ; not until we actually hear the 
music in connection with the extra-musical subject 
do we conclude, a fostertori, that they are 
both indissolubly linked up with each other. 
Had the music been introduced to us without its 
title or text—or whatever literary or pictorial 
element it is that fixes a certain atmosphere in our 
mind in connection with it—we might have come to 
our own very different conclusions as to its meaning. 
Even onomatopeeic musica! imitation, from Rameau’s 
clucking hens and Haydn’s lowing cattle and 
croaking frogs to the more realistic bleating of 
Strauss’s sheep, is only unmistakable to us so long 
as our imagination is guided by an illuminating title, 
an explanatory programme, or, in the case of vocal 
music, by the words to which it is set. Without 
these props, we should flounder into a hundred 
conjectures that might be extremely wide of the 
mark, however plausible the real explanation may 
seem when it is unfolded. Thus the A/umoresgue, 
which we usually accept as an expression of a 
certain capricious wistfulness, may, to the uninitiated, 
sound sad and yearning, vulgarly skittish, or even, 


as Miss Margaret Morris has shown, insidiously 
evil. 

Without external aid, music has really no 
descriptive power at all. If it is to express a 


distinct aspect or character, the suggestion as to 
its particular meaning must be established by factors 
that lie entirely outside its proper sphere. If such 
a suggestion is vouchsafed by the composer in a 
scenic or literary form, we shall generally feel that 
the music conveys, more or less happily, of course, 
what he claims to express, even in cases where the 
allusion is limited to a mere title which may have 
been added by an afterthought—as we cannot 
help feeling is the case, to mention only one or two 
typical instances, with many pianoforte pieces by 
Schumann, Grieg, and Debussy. On the other hand, | 
the music of men like Chopin and Scriabin, while | 
quite as strongly suggestive, lends itself, in the! 


! 

labsence of any indication, to a great variety of 
|readings according to the hearer’s temperament. 
It is powerless to impress upon the listener's mind 
the exact shade of the composer’s mood. Some 
people speak of César Franck’s Symphony as being 


|all religious aspiration and asceticism, while others 


feel it to be, on the contrary, a stuffy, luxurious, 
hothouse growth. But such is the power of pro- 
grammatic suggestion, that all are agreed to see in 
his Chasseur maudit a perfect musical picture of the 
story on which it is based. Again, Scriabin’s 
orchestral works, listened to without any illuminating 


| analysis, strike some hearers as metaphysical and 


detached from all human passions, others as 
| unpleasantly erotic. 
Bacon said that ‘generally music feedeth the 


disposition of spirit which it findeth.’ If that be 
so, then we know why absolute music is so 
satisfying even in moods which would preclude our 
enjoyment of music of a ‘descriptive’ character— 
music which relies on an attitude of mind that has 
first to be created by a prescribed feeling with 
which we may for the moment be out of harmony. 
The Unfinished Symphony may move us to a 
hopelessness of despair or may bring consolation, 
in each case finding our sympathy, at moments 
when a Weber Overture, delightful at other times, 
would jar or at least leave us unresponsive. Mozart 
can move us to tears by the gayest of his tunes, if 
we are so disposed, or fill us with an exulting 
happiness by his most tragic movement, at times 


when the /astoral or the Pathetic Symphony 
would set our nerves on edge by forcing 
us into the particular mood with which their 


programmes have for ever associated them. The 
immense popularity of the Wagnerian drama in the 
English concert-room seems to be entirely due to its 
comparatively rare appearance on our stage. No 
people who are on intimate terms with Wagner in his 
proper surroundings could go on appreciating his 
music as a stimulant of ideas that may not be 
entirely those imagined by the composer. Thus the 
British public has in Wagner something much more 
of an absolute musician than he ever meant to be—a 
compensation for our operatic poverty that must not 
be underestimated. 

There is abundant proof that music which has 
become welded to a definite situation seems 
appropriate to it simply because we have made the 
acquaintance of both simultaneously. Had we met 
with the musical idea without being at the same time 
introduced to its consort, it might have made a 
vastly different impression on us and we might 
perhaps have fallen in love with it by lending ita 
charm of our own imagining. How many people 
know that the Turkish March in Beethoven’s music 
to the Auins of Athens was a spinster for two years, 
and acquired its Eastern nationality only on the day 
on which it was wedded to Kotzebue’s play? Does 
not Desnoiresterres tell us, in his book on Gluck and 
Piccinni, how Boieldieu made of a duet in Armide 
on the truculent words, ‘ Esprit de haine et de rage,’ 
one of the gayest and most comical themes in 
Ma Tante Aurore? Does not Handel use the same 
themes over and over again for different works? 
And what of Beethoven, who set a poem by Goethe 


four times, thinking no doubt at each attempt 
that it fitted the words better than the last ? 
These four songs are a typical illustration of 


the futility of endeavouring to fix a definite feeling 
in music, for each, looked at without the words, 
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is just a feeble tune that may mean anything under 
the sun, yet each expresses the poem tolerably 
enough once we know that it was intended to do so. 
A good example of how a most inappropriate musical 
idea may serve, if the literary foil be strongly 
suggestive, is the Sancho Panza theme in Don 
Quixote, which is generally quite readily accepted as 
a perfect character study; yet if we had heard it, to 
begin with, without its programme, we should prob- 
ably all have agreed that it is a portrait of a 
Viennese cabman to the life, and we should certainly 
have exclaimed, on hearing what its purport is in 
reality, that it isno more in its place in the satire of 
Cervantes than the Widow Twankey is in A/addin. 

No; music unaided is perfectly incapable of fixing 
a definite picture for us without the assistance of 
conceptions that lie outside its scope. There is no 
need to deplore this defect, for music’s very lack of 
delineating faculties makes it the most evocative of 
all the arts. It can light up in our minds strange 
dream-pictures which none of the other art-forms, 
with their concrete outlines, can make so tangible to 
us. The composer can choose one of two ways of 
doing this. The first, which this article has 
endeavoured to prove to be the more defective 
because the less purely musical, is to direct the 
vision, by means of extra-musical suggestion, into a 
channel analogous to that along whick his own 
thought has flown ; but since he cannot compel us to 
grasp the actual lines and colours of his own 
image, he may be sure that he will always create 
something of more lasting value by following 
the second mode of procedure, which is to 
leave us to work out entirely for ourselves 
our understanding of the psychic impulse that 
prompted him to write a piece he chose to leave 
nameless. Absolute music will to the end of time 
be preferred by the imaginative listener, because it 
voices his own emotions and those of the world at 
large rather than those, interesting perhaps, but 
comparatively negligible and transitory, of the 
composer. There is an ever-growing tendency 
to-day to look upon the two most objective classics, 
Bach and Mozart, as the greatest. Purcell, Scarlatti, 
and Couperin, who never worry us with their own 
affairs, are coming into their own again, while 
Tchaikovsky and Strauss, whose absolute music is 
insignificant, are already waning. Beethoven is 
greatest in the Quartets and in those Symphonies 
which have remained unconnected with any sort of 
programme. Wagner himself is losing ground 
because he claims too much of our attention for his 
gods and heroes, and living composers like Elgar, 
Ravel, Sibelius, Barték, and many others already 
leave no doubt in our minds that they have created 
their most enduring works where they are concerned 
with nothing but music pure and simple. 


BOOKS ON ORCHESTRATION: AN 
HISTORICAL SKETCH 
By ADAM CARSE 


The recent issue of Rimsky-Korsakov’s Principles 
of Orchestration in English suggests that a short 
survey of the growth of text-books on this particular 
subject may not be without interest to musicians. 

The general impression that all books on orches- 
tration look back to Berlioz’s well-known work as 
their progenitor is not altogether correct, although the 
publication of that book in 1848 certainly acts as 





the most important landmark in a vista which may 
possibly be conceived to stretch back into the 
16th century. 

The books which, up till the beginning of the 19th 
century, served practically the same purpose as 
modern books on orchestration, concerned them- 
selves more with describing how to play musical 
instruments than with how to write for them. Ina 
sense they are instruction books, usually covering 
the whole range of musical instruments and voices, 
and in some cases embracing such comprehensive 
matter as the technique of composition, harmony, 
acoustics, form, and a variety of kindred subjects. 
Their present value is purely historical and 
antiquarian; some of them are absolutely indis- 
pensable to the student of the history of musical 
instruments. The terms ‘orchestration’ and ‘instru- 
mentation’ do not occur in these books till early in 
the 19th century, nor indeed were their authors 
probably conscious that they were dealing with the 
early stages of what has since become a specialised 
branch of a composer’s equipment. 

It is possibly not stretching the subject too far to 
go back to Virdung’s Musica getutscht, published at 
Basle in 1511, for a definite beginning. That 
Virdung’s work supplied a certain want may be 
judged from the fact that already in 1532 one 
Luscinius put the whole into Latin, and that Martin 
Agricola about the same time served it up in verse, 
both reproducing Virdung’s original illustrations. A 
facsimile reproduction of this valuable book was 
issued in 1882 by Breitkopf & Hartel. 

A more comprehensive successor to Virdung’s 
book was Prvetorius’s Synatagma Musicum (1615-20), 
of which one part, published in 1618, deals entirely 
with orchestral and other instruments. Prietorius, 
whose real name was Schultz, describes a large 
variety of viols and violins, oboes, flutes, and 
bassoons in their early forms, cornetti, trumpets, 
and hunting-horns, many completely obsolete instru- 
and sundry 


ments, also bagpipes, lutes, harps, 
keyboard instruments, and in 1618 issued his 
Theatrum Instrumentorum, giving wood-cut illus- 


trations of many of the instruments described in the 
text. Of the original editions of these rare books 
very few copies survive, but a German reprint is 
available. We reproduce the title-page overleaf. 

Next in the field came the Frenchman, Mersennus, 
part of whose Harmonie Universelle (1636-37) covers 
more or less the same ground as Prietorius’s work, 
and who also provides interesting pictures of 
instruments. Most of the pictures of the 16th and 
17th century musical instruments in general histories 
of music are derived from one or other of these 
three books. 

The 18th century successors of these early books 
deal more specifically with orchestral instruments, 
and give clearer details of the compass, capabilities, 
and fingering of the instruments which by then had 
united to form the nucleus of the modern orchestra. 

Das neu eroffnete Orchestre, by the North- 
German musician, Mattheson, is dated 1713. In 
this enlightening book it will be found that many of 
the older instruments were dropping out of use. 
The violin—‘ the most difficult ’—the viola, violoncello, 
and violone (double-bass) are described in company 
with only a few survivors of the viol family. The 
strings, compass, and uses of each are clearly, 
although briefly, dealt with. The cornetto (Zincke) 
is said to be just going out of use, and the horn 
(Waldhorn) just coming into use. A trumpet in D, 
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with a mundstiick (shank ?) which puts it into C, is 
mentioned, likewise three sizes of trombone. The 
two flutes, transverse and @ dec, also the oboe and 
bassoon, get a due share of attention. Mattheson’s 
‘so-called Chalumeau’ is probably the name of its 
progenitor, still sticking to the clarinet invented by 


Denner about twenty years before the date of this | 


book. 


It is more than probable that Mattheson’s book | 


served as a model for Caspar Majer’s Neu eriffneter 
theoretisch und practischer Music-Saal, printed at 
Niirnburg in 1741. 
compass, fingering, &c., of the various instruments 
are given in this book—not, however, without 
conveying rather more than a mere impression that 
Majer gleaned much of his information from 
Mattheson and also from Walther’s Musicalisches 
Lexicon (1732). Majer’s table of fingering for the 


Rather fuller details of the} 


violin shows that the 3rd position was no longer out- 
| of-bounds to the ordinary violinist. The violoncello 
|is ‘attached to the breast by a band, but some hold 
| it between the knees,’ and his drwmmende double-bass 
has no less than six strings. The transverse flute 
| has a low C according to Majer, although Quantz, the 
famous player of the time, acknowledges no such 
| downward extension of its compass. The Hautbois 
@’amor which figures so frequently in Bach’s scores is 
mentioned, and the clarinet is now described under 
| that name, accompanied by a crazy picture of the 
|instrument and a diagram of fingering. The two 
| keys in the picture show the clarinet to have been 
little better than the earliest specimens made by 
Denner. Majer knew of three shanks which lowered 
the pitch of the trumpet respectively by one, two, and 
three semitones, and remarks that the high C (16th 
open-note) can only be exceeded ‘with great trouble.’ 
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The horn is by this time ser en vogue kommen, and | 
is usually in F, a fifth below the schreyende Clarinen 
screaming trumpets). Alto, tenor, and bass (F) 
trombones are described, and we read that ‘shakes, | 
as on the trumpet and horn, are made with the chin.’ | 
Majer’s illustration of a timpani stick is quite a good | 
picture of an indian club, and he tells us how to| 
prevent the drum-head from getting too dry by| 
treating it with brandy! 

After Mattheson and Majer there is a distinct slump | 
in books of this character, but many writers partially | 
fill up the gap with works dealing with their own | 
particular instruments ; also the early Dictionaries of | 
Music such as those by Walther, Gerber, and Koch | 
give information about instruments which at all | 
events save the historian from being left high and 
dry. Incidentally, Walther must have _ been| 
something of a humorist, for on looking up the word | 
Pauke (drum) the reader is referred to 77mda/le; on | 
turning up Ziméale he is informed that it is e7ve | 

-auke. 

Towards the end of the 18th century and during | 
the first forty years of the 19th century quite a large 
crop of books appeared, some of which specifically | 
professed to teach instrumentation. These, the| 
immediate precursors of Berlioz’s famous work, are 
rather difficult to get hold of nowadays. Not being 
old enough to possess much historical interest, and | 
too out of date to be of any practical use, they have 
not generally been carefully preserved, nor have they 
achieved the distinction of being reprinted. A mere 
list will suffice to show that there was considerable 
activity among author-musicians during the period of 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn : 


, 


1772. Francceur. Déapason général de tous les 
instruments a vent, 

1800, Vanderbroeck. 7yraité géndral... instruments 
a vent (Paris). 

1828. Sundelin. Die <cinstrumentirung fiir das 
Orchester (Berlin). 

1829, Frolich. Systematisches unterricht 
Orchesterinstrumente (Wiirzburg). 

1837. Kastner. Zrazté général d instrumentation 
(Paris). 

1837. Marx. Compositionslehre (vols. iii. and iv.). 

1838, Gassner. /artiturkenniniss (Karlsruhe). 

i851. Gassner. Zyatté de la partition (French 


translation). 


Berlioz’s .Vodern Instrumentation and Orchestration 
(1848) is too well known to require much comment 
The language of the English translation (1858 
sometimes fails to make matters quite clear, but 
allowing for the great mechanical improvements in 
instruments since Berlioz’s time, even the present-day 
student may profit by the sound advice and infectious 
enthusiasm of this remarkable author’s work. 

Following Berlioz, quite a number of worthy 
musicians have kept the subject of orchestration | 
up-to-date in books modelled more or less on the 
same __iines. Lobe (vol. ii. of Lehkréuch der 
Musikalischen Composition, 1850), Buszler, Hoffmann, | 
Jadassohn, Kling, and Riemann (the last two aiso in 
English) are amongst those who have supplied a| 
demand for such books with varying success. But 
still more important is the work of the Belgian, | 
Gevaért, whose TZyraité d’/nstrumentation (1863), | 
revised as Nouveau Tratté d’Instrumentation in 1885, | 
is still recognised abroad as a standard work. 

Near the end of last century English musicians 
began to take an important part in providing text- 
books on a subject which had previously been left | 
entirely to foreign hands. The following, in order of | 


publication, are still current, and in some respects are 
more serviceable to the English student than works 
by foreign authors, who are not familiar with the 
conditions which prevail and the orchestral instru- 
ments which are in use in this country : 


1895. Corder. Zhe Orchestra, and how to write 
Sor it (Curwen). 

1897. Prout. Zhe Orchestra (two vols., Augener). 

1914. Forsyth. Orchestration (Macmillan). 


Several smaller books in English give—not always 
quite correctly—little more than the compass of 
orchestral instruments. 

Other recent books of importance are those by Widor 
(1904, English translation, Joseph Williams, Ltd.), 
a modernised version of Berlioz by Richard Strauss 
(Peters), the Italian Z’ Orchestrazione by Ricci 
Milan, 1920), and now the English translation of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s work mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

Helpful as they are to the student, books on 
orchestration all suffer—in common with dictionaries 
and cyclopedias—in that they begin to get out of 


| date from the moment they are written, in that they 


can never be quite complete, and from the fact that 
no one learns how to orchestrate by reading books. 


Ad DLibitum 

By *FeEstTe’ 

A letter in last month’s J/usical Times called 
attention once more to the practice of misquoting 
and garbling of criticisms and reviews. I take up 
the subject because a very bad case has occurred 
during the past few weeks—a case so flagrant that 
some such organization as the Critic’s Circle ought 
to make a move and obtain legal advice on the 
matter. Strictly speaking, the only really honest 
way to use critical notices is to print them in full, 
with their mixture of praise and blame. But as this 
is usually impossible owing to want of space, we 
need not complain if the bouquets only are preserved 
and the other missiles left. We can hardly expect 
publishers and concert agents to cry ‘stinking fish,’ 
or even to announce that the fish is good in parts. 
The omission of adverse opinions may be forgiven ; 
it cannot even be described as supfpressio veri, for 
opinions are not facts. The misapplication of a 
critic’s expressions is quite another thing. It is rank 
dishonesty, and double-barrelled, too, in that it hits 
both critic and public. It represents the critic as 
having said ‘white’ when he said ‘ black,’ or, at least, 


| ‘grey,’ and it cheats his readers by inducing them to 


part with their money on the strength of critical 
pronouncements that, honestly quoted, would have 
merely made them button their pockets the tighter. 
Before dealing with the case that has moved me 
to this protest, I may be allowed to say, first, that | 
have no personal feeling in the matter. I have 
never set eyes on the composer concerned, and | 
have not attended a performance of his work, or 
even seen a note of it. I simply present the 
facts and let them speak for themselves—which 
they do in no uncertain manner. In fact, they shout. 
On November 20, Mr. Adrian Beecham’s opera, 


The Merchant of Venice, was produced at the 
| Duke of York’s Theatre. On November 22, 
The Times theatrical advertisement columns con- 


tained a long string of apparent eulogies from the 
daily press of the preceding day. Reading the 
extracts, one received the impression that the work 
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| 


was a masterpiece of the first order. Now let us| 
take these laudatory quotations, and see how much | 


they are really worth. 
The Times: Remarkable. Genuine inventive | 


ability. | 

I turn to the long notice in 7he 7imes and find | 
that the quoted expressions occur in a context that | 
does anything but glow : 

The whole thing is remarkable in its ambition as the 
product of a very young and inexperienced writer, and 
naturally every allowance has to be made in judging it. 
What one chiefly looks for is not technical surety. It 
has none of that, nor has it any special degree of 
musico-dramatic talent—the writing is too immature. | 
One looks rather for evidences of a genuine inventive | 

ability, and in this respect we certainly do find a few 
| 
| 
| 


traces, 
So that, after all, the ‘genuine inventive ability’ 
was not something with which the opera was} 
chock-full, as the simple reader of the advertisement | 
was led to believe. It was merely a quality for| 
which the critic looked—and looked almost in vain, | 
for he found no more than ‘a few traces.’ | 
| 


Daily Telegraph: Uncommon distinction. 

An opera to which these words could be applied | 
would be the very thing England has been waiting to | 
receive from one of her composers. But the truth 
must be told: the Daly Telegraph critic applied | 
the expression not to the opera but to one of the 
performers! Thus: 


Mr. Gregory Stroud makes a Bassanio of uncommon 
distinction. 


Daily Mirror: Beautiful . Delightful. 

Here again we find a misapplication of the critic’s 
terms. What he really said was that ‘the scenery, 
designed by Mr. George Harris, was in beautiful 
taste,’ and that Miss Ena Riess was ‘a delightful 
Portia.’ 


Daily Expr: What about Sir Charles Stanford ? 
At first sight one is puzzled by this, and says, 
‘Well, what adou¢ him?’ Then one chews it over, | 
and comes to the conclusion that it is an application 
of the old yarn of the Scotsman who in his| 
enthusiasm for the dramatic effort of a now for- 
gotten fellow countryman (John Home, and _ his 
Douglas, | think) cried, ‘Whaur’s your Wully| 
Shakespeare the noo?’ The reader figures the | 
Express critic throwing his hat in the air, and asking 
for the whereabouts of Stanford in the same way. 
Myself, I know nothing of critics, but I have been 
led to regard them as a cold and fish-like tribe, 
unlikely to indulge in such flights. So I turn to the 
/:xpress to see what’s about Sir Charles, and find 
this : 
Young Mr. Adrian Beecham has not been well 
served by his pastors and masters. His musical setting 
of The Merchant of Venice, produced at the Duke of | 
York’s Theatre last night, is completely immature, and | 
he himself will probably live to regret its public | 
performance. Doubtless it is remarkable that a boy of | 
eighteen should write an opera at all; doubtless the 
musical talents of Adrian Beecham are considerable 
enough to be worth cultivating. At present, however, 
they are in a state too much akin to the precocious | 
talents paraded by fond mothers and aunts on Sunday | 
afternoons for the delight of admiring friends and | 
relatives. Obviously he has a certain natural sense of | 
the stage, and there is no reason why, with another | 
three or four years of study, he should not write an | 





excellent opera. 3ut the time is not yet. The 
performance, apart from Gregory Stroud, who sang 
well as Bassanio, was hardly more than adequate, 
and the claim (put forward incidentally by a man who 
appeared before the curtain in one of the intervals to 
make an appeal for a deserving charity) that this was 
the first instance of a British composer setting a 


Shakespeare play to music is quite unjustified. What 
about Sir Charles Stanford ? 

Well! well! 

Morning Advertiser: Must be admired . the 


music was decidedly original and very melodious. 


At this stage of our researches the reader will not 
be surprised to find that the ’7%ser critic wrote : 


When it is remembered that he [Mr. Beecham] is 
still very young, his pluck in tackling so well-known a 
work must be admired. . . . Some of the music was 
decidedly original and very melodious. [My italics. ] 


If we admire Mr. Beecham’s pluck we are 
astonished past all whooping at that of his adver- 
tisement compiler. In fact, pluck is hardly the 
word. 


Sportsman: Achieves the marvellous. 


Z 
What the Sfortsman actually said : 


Whether Mr. Adrian Beecham will be of the immortals, 
whether he will tower over his contemporaries, or even 
rank with the best of them, we are not competent to 
express even a hesitating opinion. The fact remains 
that to write an opera of any kind at fifteen years is to 
achieve the marvellous . 


I should like to have been within earshot when 
this hesitating sportsman found himself committed 
to the statement that the opera ‘achieves the 
marvellous.’ What a lot of difference that tacked-on 
*s’ makes! 


The Dai/y Mail notice was very badly mauled. 
This is what the critic wrote : 


Young Adrian, the eighteen-years-old son of brilliant 
Sir Thomas Beecham, has spent in writing operas the 
years in which most schoolboys enjoy bird’s-nesting and 
collecting stamps. A fruit of this exceptional hobby 
was Zhe Merchant of Venice, staged with no little pomp 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. . . . Only very serious 
people would reproach one so young for mating his 
callow and untaught notions with Shakespeare’s poetry. 
Young Adrian, no doubt, in years to come wiil smile 
too at such indiscretion. At the same time the grown- 
up listener does wish that the enthusiastic lad had been 
less bold and had chosen some text more of the 
Maritana and Bohemian Girl type—operas with the 
style of which his music has something in common, 
For, truth to tell, the youth’s fluent pen wreaks 
havoc with the music of the verse. One would not 
for a moment suggest that this composer would have 
been better employed in bird’s-nesting. Some great 
musicians have been very late in giving an inkling of 
genius, andif there is none in this infantile J/erchant of 
Venice, that argues nothing against the future. 


Now it is certain that if you or I wrote an 
opera and woke up on the morning after the night 
before to find a notice of this kind waiting with the 
early cup of tea, we should say that here was a 
verdict from which no commendatory tit-bits could 
be picked. But such a notice presents no difficulty 
to a practised press agent. As Hamlet says, ‘’tis as 
easy as lying’ ; in fact, the process is really a modern 
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development of that oldest of arts. You simply | POETRY AND MODERN CHORALISM 
take your axe, pick out the most attractive adjectives, 
and disregard such a detail as the context. The 
result is brief, bright, and to the point. Here is the Few types of British music have changed so much 


By ARNOLD FETTERS 


Daily Mail report, after its surgical operation : for the better as has choral music during recent 
. » + Exceptional . . . Fluent pen... Enthu- | years. This is particularly evident in the larger 
siastic. forms which have developed from oratorio and 


cantata. There is no comparison between the 

The above examples do not exhaust the list; I|interest of works such as Coleridge-Taylor’s 
have dealt only with the more flagrant specimens.| Hiawatha, Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, Bantock’s 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that a perusal | Omar Ahayydédm, Atalanta in Calydon, and Vanity 
of all the available criticism of the opera shows the| of Vanities, and Delius’s Sea-Drift, and the choral 
critics to be practically unanimous in their verdict, | works of the last century, or even of the preceding 
namely, that the work is immature and unsatisfactory | twenty years. Such compositions have brought into 
in various ways, but that as the work of a mere boy | being a totally new idea of choral music, and a com- 
it shows some promise. On the other hand the| pletely new technique of choralism. Symphonic 
quotations give a cumulative verdict to which not one | development can account for much so far as the 
of the critics would have signed his name. increased interest of the instrumental accompani- 
ments goes; but this consideration can scarcely 
Pr : , : apply to the choral matter, even though Bantock has 

Writing on this subject in the Musical Times of attempted to write choral symphonies dispensing 
May last, Mr. Ernest Newman said : with instrumental parts. Voices, by their nature, 
cannot provide the variety of contrast in timbre and 
to decide as to whether these traditional practices of combination which instruments can. Putting aside 
artists and agents are permissible. Within the last few | the technical interest of modern polyphony, which 
months an American author, Mr. W. F. McCaleb, | can appeal only to comparatively few, and is almost 
brought an action—and, I believe, won it—against the | caviare to the mass of concert-goers, what then 
exhibitors of an * historical’ film for misquoting on the | accounts for the impression created among the 


Some day, I think, the courts will have to be asked 


screen from an historical treatise of his. He general public by these modern choral works ? 
* . .. alleged in his pleading that the purported Where is the main difference between any of the 
quotation is erroneous, and that it expresses a view works mentioned and, say, a large choral work by 
diametrically opposed to the opinion in fact Macfarren, Barnett, or Gaul? The increased 
expressed by him in his book, and that it is originality of the music, some will reply imme- 
injurious to him in his reputation and standing as di _ “9a soinality “a : 
F : a # iately. Does musical originality, however, ever 
an author and historian. : ; 
take the general public by storm? Is its acceptance 


Commenting on the case, the Azhor (the journal of | not a matter of very gradual growth of familiarity, 
the [British] Incorporated Society of Authors) saysthat |as in the case of Wagner? Is it not more likely 
«| . it would seem, on the principle of the British | that the regular and familiar masses of sound built 
cases,* that Mr. McCaleb is right, and that he up on the already popularised models of Handel and 

Mendelssohn would please a general audience more 


ought to succeed in his action if he can prove that ° 
the quotation attributes to him an opinion which, than the strange scenic effects of the moderns 


in fact, he never expressed.’ mentioned were the musical matter the only 


There I leave the matter, with an expression of consideration ? 
, : 2 We must seek further for the real cause. Modern 


sympathy for Lady Beecham, whose devoted efforts r , “ Taal alitetabeaaiaiih 
on behalf of her son’s work deserved a better fate choral — has more (aan musica “ aracteristics 
ye : to divide it from earlier types. Leaving aside the 

than to be made ridiculous by the methods of some “gt cake ay cease tg. Aaypoerve 
unscrupulous press agent. great Bach, since he was inspired by his re igious 
sense—one with that which gave us the great Psalms 
and poems of the Bible—modern choralism is different 
P.S.—I have just seen Mr. Percy Scholes’s notice from its predecessors because it is _— ee 
hia tes Sidateie * Geek ts te: ina dramatic, poetic, or atmospheric manner, This 

ties brings us to the main contention of this paper. 

With the greatest wish in the world to be kind to a The drama, poetry, or atmosphere of the works 
promising boy composer I regret that I cannot say that | exemplified is something created in the first place by 
I see any good reason whate\ er for the public produc- the matter of the poems or texts set. Here we find 
tion of the youthful Adrian Beecham’s opera. the most marked contrast between the moderns and 
This looks wangler-proof, doesn’t it? Yet I am| their forerunners. Handel, Haydn, and many of the 
sure that the artist whose efforts we have been con-| classics seem to have been totally oblivious of literary 
sidering would have been equal to the occasion.) quality. They would take the most uninspired texts 
P.A.S. may be thankful that his pronouncement] and set them; and only their musical genius trans- 
appeared too late to be used with those of his| cended the shortcomings of their librettists. Indeed, 
colleagues on the daily press. Had it been a few | we are often painfully aware of these, in spite of the 
days earlier he might have been staggered to see, | composers’ talents. Among the last generation of 
among the other scalps, this : | British choral composers the lack of literary dis- 
Observer: . . . Greatest in the world . . crimination iseven more plain. Theuse of reach-me- 
poomising boy composer . . . good. down ‘words for music’ seems to have spread from 
- | the ballad into larger forms—two notable exceptions, 
* Cases decided by English courts in the author's favour on the | however, having been Barnett’s Ancient Mariner 
ground of ‘misrepresentation of facts as to what the author had | and Sullivan’s Golden Legend. Musical culture does 


written, thereby falsely imputing to him the authorship of work | : 
inferior to his own standard of work in the same class.’ Someof the| not seem to have necessitated a development of 
general taste. 











perversions I have seen of a critic's words for . oe ment 
purposes would certainly come under this category.—E. 
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The new school of choralism has developed its 
general interest because it has developed its literary 
and poetical taste. Of course, this traces back, 
indirectly, to Wagner, with his attempts to 
synchronise the values of verbal and musical sound. 
Nevertheless the Bayreuth master limited himself 
and the future possibilities of his idea by his almost 
exclusive attention to alliteration. The moderns who 
have taken advantage of his pioneer work in opening 
out new dramatic expression have not made the same 
mistake. They have sought out poems or texts in 
themselves dramatic in theme yet also musical in| 
wording. With verbal beauty and sonority they 
seek also beauty of mood and idea. This course 
has a direct musical result. The composer is obliged 
to transcend the poem in some way, by amplification 
or by subtilising its theme. In other words, no 
modern composer is content with sound-colour ; 
that would be simply to paint the lily. To justify 
the intrusion of music he has to produce something 
in which music is essential, or, to continue the 
metaphor, he is obliged to produce a new floral | 
culture of art. Summarised, the fine poem, imbued 
with verbal music, creates an incentive to originality | 
in setting. 

rhus far the composer. 


The effect on the public 
of the new taste is clear also. It must be admitted 
that the basis of British culture is literary. Folk- 
music is a recent addition to educational subjects, 
notwithstanding its age; but Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton are old features of the 
class-room. Poetry allows of our arriving at ideas 
by a more direct route than music. Speech is shared 
by all; music is an accomplishment of but compara- 
tively few, A great poem of large form will there- 
fore be more likely to have admirers before it is set 
than would be the case in countries where music 
rivalled literature in the cultural tradition. This 
granted, it is plain that the general affection for 
a great poem will predispose the public to be 
sympathetic to its setting, and therefore such setting 
will have many more admirers than could a purely 
musical work. 

This offers the modern choral composer a great 
advantage over his symphonic colleague. In 
attempting to expound a literary idea in music 
alone, the composer must place his music under a 
yoke. It must fulfil a literary purpose before it 
fulfils a musical one. - Sounds must undertake the 
work of words. In the choral work the words are 
already a component part of the general effect. The 
thousands who love and have memorised poems such | 
as Omar Khayydm, and others published in popular 
editions, have a key to the intended effect of the 
music. No dramatic situation can escape notice for | 
lack of knowledge of the subject. The choral and 
orchestral setting of a great poem acts on the public 
sense very much as do imaginative book-illustrations. 
Concisely, therefore, the choral poem appeals to the 
generally cultured part of the public in a way exactly | 
converse to the appeal of the music-hall ditty to the 
uncultured part. With the one a large amount of 
public attraction is caused by the poem to those who 
have little musical discrimination ; with the other a| 
melody attracts those with little taste in words. The| 
great difference is that the former leads to the 
acquirement of taste in music, while the latter has 
nothing tasteful to offer in words. Enough has 
been said to show why modern choral works appeal 
more widely than do symphonic examples. And, by 
the same token, enough has been said to show the| 


|which would 


lin Szlence, set 


importance of the part played by poetic taste in 
modern choral composition. 

A final consideration, less noticed than those 
dealt with already, is the reaction of modern musical 
settings on poetry itself. Not only has the old 
versifier for music already alluded to virtually dis- 
appeared; poets definitely writing for musical 
setting have appeared. This is where the matter 
interests poets, because it brings fresh influences 
to bear on their art. It increases their scope. The 
concert-hall as well as the printed page is open to 
them. It offers new chances in sonority and rhythm 
rarely be suggested by the older 
verbal and metric ideas. It restores to some 
degree the wider function of the ancient bard. 

So far the reaction has been most plain in song- 
lyrics. I have dealt with this fully elsewhere, and it 
is outside the scope of this article. In choral poetry 
there are nevertheless striking examples. Helen F. 
Bantock, in works like 7he Zime Spirit and The Sea 
Wanderers, already sought musical values some 
years ago. Walter de ia Mare and Leigh Henry, 
the latter a musician himself, have developed an even 
more entirely musical mode of poetic expression, 
by Goossens, and Celtic Poems, 
set by Treharne, respectively. There is no longer 


|need for composers to forsake words for vowel 


sounds, as Debussy did in Sivémes. All the oral 
colour needed is already in these poets’ work, with 
infinite suggestion for mood, atmosphere, and tone- 
colour. 

Who would say that the institution of the Greek 
dramatic chorus did not aid poetic development in 
Greece of old? Even so, after its great aid in 
modern choralism’s development, may not modern 
poetry find new avenues of progress in modern 
choral music ? 


Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’S MASS 
BIRMINGHAM, December 7. 


Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor 
for solo quartet and double choir a cappella was sung 
here last night by the City of Birmingham Choir 
under Mr. Joseph Lewis. 

We are impressed by the long accumulated volume 
of impulses and of meditations which can bring such 
a man as Vaughan Williams, at this time of day, to 
add his accents to the sublime text. We may be 
sure that it comes not, on the one hand, from a 
Regerish itch for note-spinning, or, on the other, 
from a romantic, egoistic impatience with foregoing 
methods and styles in the musical treatment of the 
text, or for the sake of a crude breaking-down of 
known limits of expression. As one of the composer’s 
lesser impulses, we divine in this Mass an intimation 


|to his generation of what he holds to be a true 


unaccompanied vocal style. This writing can be 
taken as a rebuke to the awful floundering in an 
instrumental sort of modulation, that choral heresy 


lof our times, as also to a straining after quasi- 


instrumental colouring ; the human voice, particularly 
in chorus, never can shriek like piccolos or boom like 
trombones. Dr. Vaughan Williams has not even 
required his chorus to hum or buzz ! 

It may have been the prime impulse. There is a 
newish demand for unaccompanied music of some 
extension. I will do my best to meet the case (we 


| conceive the composer saying), and since it is to be 


my best I will take the best of possible texts for 
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music. This setting of the Mass shall not be an| 
impossible striving to say everything that the text 
means to me, any more than the architect of a 
church (a sane architect, anyhow) seeks to make his 
building the complete expression of his religion—for 
then it would have to have a world-wide nave and a 
spire touching heaven, His church is in proportion 
to the site and the parish, and my Mass likewise 
must contain itself if it is to be fit for service, and 
not fret itself in a purely personal ecstasy at the 
confines of the impossible. 

Since all the beautiful interest of the work is far 
too much of a tale to be told at this moment, one 
must make his point of the comfort found in the 
secure narrowness of this frame. The spire, not 
losing itself in the clouds, allowed its fine and 
serviceable proportions to be perceived ! The texture | 
is intensely personal, however the personal expressive- | 
ness is subjugated. Have there since Huchbald been | 
sO many consecutive fifths ina Mass? Because it is | 
so reactionary towards the 19th century there was | 
some haste here to make it out to be ‘Tudor,’ or| 
even ‘ Palestrinian,’ but while Dr. Vaughan Williams | 
has not lived his life in obliviousness of the 16th | 
century, his music of course is his own. While it| 
offers no occasion for violent brilliance, the best | 
choirs will find it a field for endless refinements, and 
the more carefully they have toiled the more will the | 
listeners think the music natural, helpful, and self- | 
forgettingly devout. The warmest flush of emotional | 
colour is held back with art until the Agwus Det, and | 
there the composer has allowed himself a lyric} 
utterance which tells admirably, and the Mass ends | 
with this cry still in the air. Last night’s performance | 
had the advantage of an alert and powerful choir | 
which, however, had not much regard for shading ; the | 
quartet might have been better. But concert con- 
ditions do not encourage the vecuei//ement desired for 
the hearing of such music. mS 3 





|} concerned with 


Occasional Wotes | 
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In collecting material for our article on Henry 
Littleton we came across some letters that seem to us 
worth reprinting for several reasons. They are a 
reminder that Charles Lamb’s slight connection with 
music was mainly through his friendship with Vincent 
Novello and Charles Cowden Clarke, Novello’s son- 
in-law. Lamb's letters contain many interesting 
references to both men. Cowden Clarke took an 
active part in the music-publishing business, and was 
also a busy lecturer on dramatic and literary subjects, 
especially the plays of Shakespeare. As was shown 
in the letter from Alfred Novello on page 17, it was 
Cowden Clarke who gave young Litileton the 
praise which drew commendation and a five-pound 
note from his master. The first of the two letters 
we reprint shows Henry Littleton acting as Cowden 
Clarke’s lecture agent. The reference to the beneficial 
effects of gout on Vincent Novello would probably 
have caused an extra twinge to the sufferer. 
Presumably the ‘arrangements’ were the big batch for 
the organ announced in the A/usical Times of October, 
1850. The allusion to breaking the Sabbath has to 
do with Littleton’s habit of week-ending at Brighton, 





where his wife was staying at that time. 


Nice, Casa Salvi, 
Sep. Oth, 1850. 


DEAR S1R,—You have much obliged me by the kind, 
and very satisfactory manner in which you have managed 
my concerns with the several institutions, In my desk, 
towards the right hanc, you will find a copy of my 
Prospectus, which I had intended for Mr. Harvey, to 
reprint for me. Have the goodness to let some one 
copy the Syllabus of ‘ Foote and the Farce-writers,’ 
and send it to Mr. Simpson of the Islington Institution. 

If the Newfort People answer you; you may give 
them the choice of Tuesday the 8th, Thursday the 1oth, 
Tuesday the 15th, or Thursday the 17th Oct. My terms 
will be the same they gave me before: (I forget what 
they were :) and they may choose their own subjects. 
Send them a Prospectus. Tiull I consider settled. I 
shall therefore only write in confirmation when I return. 

You will be pleased to hear that we found Mr. and 
Mrs. Novello quite well upon our arrival. He hada 
slight attack of gout, but it was perhaps even healthful 
for him. He has finished a large quantity of arrange- 
ments for us to bring back: and he is preparing the 
‘Chandos Anthems.’ I hope, for your sake, that the 
weather continues fine, so that you may éreas the 
Sabbath every week, and thereby mend your own 
health,—and which I hope continues to progress 
favourably. Here the weather is superb, and so warm, 
that we cannot endure any more covering at night than 
the sheet: and my dress in the day is a muslin shirt, 
with linen jacket and trousers—the whole dress not 
weighing more than, perhaps, 30 ounces. 

I bathe every morning at 4 past 6 in the 
Mediterranean : and the temperature even at that early 
hour of the day is most delicious. Our house is within 
two stones’ throw of the beach. 

With renewed thanks for your kind and punctual 
attention to my interests, believe me to be, DEAR Sik, 
Your faithful 

and much obliged friend, 

C. CowpEN CLARKE. 
Mr. Henry Littleton. 
of the second letter is largely 
food and food prices. We like 
especially the qualifying ‘smallish, ’tis true’ applied 
to the sevenpenny-halfpenny fowls : 

Nice, Tuesday, 

Sept, 24th, 1850. 

Deak Sir,—It is our intention to leave here on 
Thursday next, the 20th, and to pass thro’ Turin to 
Geneva, Neufchatel, Strasbourg, and so by the Rhine to 
Cologne, from whence we may reach London, by Rail 
& Steam, across the Channel in 24 hours. If we have 
no disappointments by delays in Switzerland, we have 
calculated to be home on Sat. evening, Oct. 5th. You 
will oblige me if you will send a message to this effect 
to Moss, with our kind remembrances, telling her also 
that we shall be glad to have our English roast Beef 
again, and a Risotto for our Sunday’s dinner. . . . 

We have had but two showers of rain tor an hour 
or two, since we have been here, and they were 
accompanied with thunder. But the rain, when it does 
come, is quite in earnest. The weather has been most 
lovely all the while, my dress still being linen, without 
drawers, or waistcoat of any kind. We have about 
5 or 6 lbs. of magnificent grapes for 3@. and a couple of 
dozen fine ripe and fresh figs, half the size of your fist, 
for three-halfpence. Our dinner drink is Burgundy, 
and for that we pay 5 pence a bottle. A couple of 
fowls (smallish ’tis true) for 15 pence. 

Hoping that we may find you quite well upon our 
return, with kind regards from all the family here, and 
thanking you very much for your attentions to myself, 

Iam, my DEAR SIR, 
Yours very faithfully and obliged, 
C. C, CLARKE, 
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The third letter is from Macready. We reprint it 
in facsimile, as an autograph of the famous tragedian 
may be of interest to someof ourreaders. The letter 
marks a little landmark in the history of cheap 
music in this country. The works Macready orders 
were the early numbers of the series originally entitled 
Vovello’s Colle “ion of the Favourite Songs, Duets, 
Trios, Quartets, and Choruses, composed by Handel, 
Haydn, and Mozart, with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte by Vincent Novello. Before the 


a rule to be obtained only by buying the complete 
and very expensive work in which it appeared. The 
separate numbers in Vincent Novello’s series cost a 
mere shilling. The first to be issued gave ‘Thus 
saith the Lord’ and ‘ But who may abide,’ from 7%e 
Messiah, The series is still running, and the latest, 
No. 465, lies before us. Like No. 1, it draws on 
Handel : ‘ You see, my friends’ and ‘ Amaz’d to find 
the foe so near’ from Be/shazzar. 
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According to a report sent to the Ileekly Dispatch 
of December 17 by a Chesterfield correspondent, 
Pachmann caused an uncomfortable scene at his 
recital in that town.. At the end of his first solo he 
rose impetuously, pointed to a man sitting among 
the usual crowd of worshippers on the platform, and 
cried, ‘He is not in sympathy with Chopin, and | 
should be glad if he would leave.’ The audience, 
we are told, tittered and shuffled uneasily, and the 
unhappy man (who, so far as the evidence goes, had 
done nothing amiss) had to remove to another part 
of the hall before Pachmann would go on with his 
programme. 

Isn’t it time we had some plain speaking about 
Pachmann? When he was in his prime his antics 
were just bearable because we had his unique playing 
as a set-off. To-day, the antics tend to increase, 
while time takes its inevitable toll of his playing. 
Frankly, we may buy the vestiges of his mastery at 
too high a price. His early eccentricity long ago 
degenerated into mild buffoonery ; now that it has 
taken a further step into downright bad manners, 
we may well ask ourselves whether we are 
doing the right thing in sitting at his feet to the 
neglect of many a young pianist who can play 


Chopin at least as well, and a good many other 
composers far better. 
* farewell’ 


Pachmann has been giving 
some years past. If he 





recitals for is 
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going to add to his already too extensive variety 
entertainment the insulting of folk who have paid to 
hear him play, it is high time he said ‘good-bye’ in 
earnest. 


During the past three years the students of the 
Royal College of Music, acting on the suggestion of 
the Principal, have formed chamber music parties 
among themselves, for the performance of works 
chiefly British) at the College concerts. Mr. W. W. 
Cobbett has given prizes to the value of fifty guineas 
annually for distribution among these teams. The 
scheme has the double advantage of rousing emula- 
tion in ensemble work and of increasing the students’ 
knowledge of native chamber music. In 1923 the 
prizes will be given mainly to composers of works in 
Phantasy (one movement) form. We understand 
that Mr. Cobbett is establishing a similar scheme at 
the Royal Academy of Music. In presenting his 
prizes at the R.C.M. recently the generous donor 
gave an address of so much interest to chamber 
music players in general that we have obtained his 
permission to print it in full. It follows the 
*‘ Amateurs’ Exchange,’ on page 54. 

Speaking at the dinner given to Mr. J. T. Grein 
the other day, Mr. Zangwill said some unkind things 
about recent innovations in staging. Scoffing with 


starting of this series, a solo of the kind was as 
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particular severity at those who thought that the 
drama would be reformed by drapery and lighting, 
he said that he would not object to these things so 
much if it were not that those who practised them 
perpetually talk of Higher Art when they mean Lower 
Cost. He probably did not know, or if he knew, he 
had forgotten, that the British National Opera 
Company, which is among the principal supporters 
of such staging, openly avowed that one of its 
reasons for adopting Mr. Oliver Bernard’s staging 
of the Avzg and of certain other operas was that it 
was economical. 


Overheard at the Albert Hall on Sunday, 
December 3.—Old Lady: ‘This Kreilser [sé] may 
be a great violinist, but it seems to me that the 
orchestra gets on just as well when he is not playing 
as when he is.’ 


In answer to several correspondents we wish to 
make it clear that in all towns where there is no 
local representative of the Musical Times, concert- 
givers and others who wish their activities to be 
recorded in these pages should send to the 
Editor a programme with a report extracted from a 
local newspaper. This matter should be despatched 
as soon as possible after the date of the concert. We 
will always do our best to include a brief report in 
the columns of provincial news. 


Albert Jonas, a Spanish pianogogue at New York, 
has just produced a .Waster School of Pianoforte 





Playing and Virtuosity, written in French, German, 
Spanish, and English, comprising sixteen hundred | 
pages and two hundred engraved pages of 
exercises and studies. J/usical America tells us 
that the work is designed as ‘a short cut’ to} 
technical mastery. If this is the Sefior’s idea of a| 
* short cut,’ we tremble to think what he will do some 
day when he sets out to grapple with the subject ina 
really comprehensive manner. 


Messrs. Novello have pleasure in announcing that 
they have arranged for Dr. H. H. Hulbert to give a 
series of four lectures on Eurhythm at 160, Wardour 
Street, W., on the four Wednesdays in February (7, 14, 
21, 28), at 8 p.m. Admission will be by cards of 
invitation, to be obtained from Messrs. Novello. 


We invested in a copy of Messrs. Collins’s 
The Best of the Year in order to see how music fared. 
(The publication is an endeavour to give the best short 
stories, poems, speeches, and letters published during 
1922, together with expert opinion as to the most 
important events in various fields.) As we feared 
would be the case, the art came off rather badiy. We 
see no reason why music could not have been dealt 
with in much the same way as were the books ina 
comprehensive article by Mr. St. John Adcock. 
There should have been a condensed chronicle of 
the musical season, with a mention of the most 
important compositions heard for the first time or 
published during the year, and a few music-type 
quotations. But what do we find? Mr. Ernest 
Newman was asked to write on ‘ the musical best of 
the year, so far as his experience went.’ Nobody 
will complain at the result, judged as an article. 
We think, however, that the general public who read 
this Annual will get an unfortunate impression that 
the outstanding event in English musical life in 





1922 was the series of recitals given by Elena 


Gerhardt. Those recitals were no doubt as good as 
Mr. Newman says they were, but there were as many 
other happenings at least as important, and it is a 
pity the Editor of Zhe Hest of the Year failed to 
realise that he was putting a writer in a false position 
in asking him to limit himself to one event only. 
Music has one other slight footing in the 
magazine. The Editor includes as his model letter 
the shrill epistle Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote to the 
Daily News on the occasion of the Leeds Choral 
Union’s concert at Queen’s Hall in June last, when 
(for reasons that were fully set forth here and in 
other journals) the audience was very small. There 
is wise old advice to the effect that the writer of an 
indignant letter should put it aside for a day or two 
and then re-read it in cold blood. Many a letter 
has remained unposted as a result. Re-reading 
Mr. Shaw’s outburst six months after it was written 
we can only say it strikes us as being even less 
worthy of him than we thought. ‘. I apologise 
to posterity for living in a country where, &c., &c.’ 
Posterity will look after itself, so why apologise? 
And why persist in living in such a country? After 
all, the world is wide, and no man is indispensable. 


Music in the Foreign Press 


By M.-D. CALVOCORESSI 





CESAR FRANCK 
The French musical periodicals containing special 
articles on the occasion of the centenary of Franck’s 
birth are not yet to hand, except Le Wénestre/ 
December 1), in which Jean Chantavoine writes : 


Franck’s part in the evolution of French music 
consisted in bringing this music back to the representa- 
tion of the inner life. Berlioz had expressed himself 
under colour of suggesting the passions of Faust, of 
Romeo, of Dido, of the imaginary poet of the Symphonic 
Fantastique ; Gounod is a musician of the lyric stage ; 
Saint-Saéns is chiefly a magician in the handling of 
musical idiom. But Franck at his best is an exponent 
of musical thought self-contained, whose inner power 
creates its own form of expression. This direct 
presence in his music of a soul enclosed within it 
explains the extent and nature of his influence. The 
movement created by his personality and his works is 
similar to that which the ‘ Five’ created in Russia. 


ANECDOTES ABOUT FRANCK 
In the same issue, Gabriel Pierné gives his 


recollections of César Franck at his organ class and 
at the loft of St. Clotilde : 


Before starting his improvisations, Franck used to 
select a theme from a little book in which he had noted 
examples of his own invention or by various masters. 
Then, after a short time devoted to reflection, he would 
begin. And what he extemporized was wonderfully 
logical, correct, and firm. But he was so absorbed in 
his music that he did not follow the service and could 
never stop. The ceré had caused a small bell to be 
placed in the loft, but Franck would fail to notice the 
signal to stop which it conveyed. Then a more 
powerful electric bell was established. This Franck 
could not avoid hearing. But when it rang, he would 
exclaim, ‘I shall never be able correctly to revert to 
my key,’ and go on modulating until the main key was 
safely re-established. Meanwhile the cez7é would cast 
anxious glances towards the loft, while the pace of the 
service grew slower and slower. At times a choirboy 
would be sent to stop the organist, but Franck remained 
unperturbed. 
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Comedia credits the curé of this church with 


having said one day to a visitor: 


Our organ is not in very satisfactory condition. But 
our organist is old, and for the time being we are 
leaving things just as they are. There will be a 
thorough renovation of the instrument before the next 
organist steps in. 

HEINRICH SCHUTZ 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this 
master’s death (November 6, 1672) is commemorated 
in special numbers of the ewe Musiksettung and 
the Zeitschrift fiir Mustk, 

Theformer contains articles by Dr. E. H. Miiller, 
Dr. Joachim Moser, and Hermann Keller. The 
last-named writer expresses the hope that Schiitz’s 
works will soon be made available in editions suitable 
for the practical purposes of performance. 

In the latter there are a general article by Dr. 
Alfred Heuss, a study of Schiitz’s life and character 
by Prof. Arno Werner, an essay on his Passions, by 
Prof. B. Fr. Richter, one on the interpretation of his 
music, by Dr. Max Schneider, and one on 
probability that Schiitz has influenced Handel, by 
Dr. Rudolf Steglich. 

AND TELEPATHY 

In the Courrier Musical (November 1) Gabriel 
Bernard suggests that possibly the gift of telepathic 
influence might be one of the assets of those 
conductors whose achievements strike us as most 
remarkable. 


CONDUCTING 


Whoever has played in an orchestra knows quite well 
that it is not necessary to /ooé at the conductor in order 
to feel his indications, and especially the indescribable, 


subtle ones that ensure vitality and originality in 
interpretation. Why not, then, start experiments, 
possibly on lines such as these: given an orchestra 


consisting of musicians accustomed to playing together 
under a certain conductor a certain work which they 
are capable of playing by heart, let this work be played 
by them in the dark. The conductor will deliberately 
alter certain of his expressive intentions, and the 
question will be whether the instrumentalists will feel 
in the dark these alterations new to them, and how 
far their playing will be affected thereby. Experiments 
of this kind might throw light upon the workings of the 
mysterious force called telepathy. 


STRAVINSK\ 


Darius Milhaud (M/usikdlattes des 
Anbruch, November), Stravinsky’s Renard and 
Mavra are works in which the very things are 
achieved towards which a number of young French 
composers, himself included, are striving. 


In Xenard the music is wonderfully glowing. 
Nothing is lost; the times are of arithmetical 
accuracy, proceeding and interlinking exactly as cog- 
wheels in a piece of machinery. The vocal element 
gives life and colour to the whole. Aenard justifies 
the attempts made of late by many young composers ; 
they fight for a smaller orchestra, consisting of solo 
instruments. They will be glad to find that with this 
work Stravinsky, whose activities they watch with 
great eagerness, joins forces with them. In JA/avra 
the orchestra is practically a military band—the 
gorgeous band of wind instruments which Jean 
Cocteau was calling forin Ze Cog et Arleguin. Mavra 
corresponds exactly with the tendencies of all the 
young French school since Satie’s /arades : there the 
fondest wishes of that school are admirably fulfilled. 
Mavra wil. flourish wherever recognition is granted to 
the live school, the school which works, but upon which 
people look askance, with eyes dimmed by the contem- 
plation of vain images or by too much reading of 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s Handbook of Instrumentation. 


MILHAUD ON 


Ac cording to 


the | 


KODALY 

In the same issue, Benedikt Szabolski emphasises 
the importance and interest of design and arabesque 
in Kodaly’s chamber music works and songs. The 
phrases of the Sonata for solo violoncello (Op. 8 
show the modulatory suppleness of lines, the 
boundless expansion of tune, and the bright, novel 
| vitality of tone (originating, perhaps, in the depths 
of folk-music) which, in Kodaly’s slow move- 
ments, often come as an absolute revelation. This 
glorification @ /a Bach of the solo instrument is the 
ultimate step in linear achievement. Notice also 
how the themes of his instrumental pieces, and even 
his pianoforte pieces, illustrate Monteverde’s principle 
of ‘waning sequence’ (I erschleiernder Sequensz) in 
linear and dynamic progression. Even where the 
inexhaustible possibilities of instrumental co-opera- 
tion seem to determine the form (vo for violin 
and violoncello, Op. 7), the rights of colour remain 
supreme 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN COMPOSERS 


In.the same issue, Dr. Jan Léwenbach gives 
interesting particulars on many composers whose 
names will be new to most readers, Rudolf Karel 
born 1880), whose best work is said to be thetone- 
| poem The Demon ; Jaroslav Jeremias (889-1919), 
j author of an oratorio, Jaz Hus; Jaroslav Novotni 

1886-1918) ; Otakar Ostrcil (born 1879) ; Ladislav 
| Vycpalek (born 1882); K. B. Jirak (born 1891) ; 
| Emil Axman (born 1887 Boleslav Vomaéka (born 
1887), a pupil of Novak, who is described as attempt- 
ing to react against the excessive complications to 
which modernism leads, and Ota Zitek (born 1892). 
| Emil Németek (born 1900) is said to be extraordinarily 
promising, and praise is bestowed upon his opera 
The Queen's Mistake. 
| HANS PFITZNER 

The December 1 issue of the Newe Musik Zeitung 
is devoted to Hans Pfitzner. 


Wew Music 


ORGAN MUSIC 


The art of making a great deal out of very little is 
well exemplified in Sigfrid Karg-Elert’s Homage to 
Handel, a set of fifty-four Studies in Variation 
Form on a Ground Bass of Handel (Novello). The 
theme is that used by Handel in the /assacaglia of 
the seventh Harpsichord Suite in G minor. A threat 
of fifty-four variations is enough to repel the stoutest, 
so I hasten to add that they are all very little ones, 

|as indeed they are bound to be, the theme itself 
| being a mere affair of eight notes—a falling fifth 
repeated three times. Handel, more than most of 
| the old composers, was given to writing great numbers 
|of variations on very short themes, so there is 
| fitness in the form of this tribute. The composer 
‘calls them ‘studies,’ and carries the idea of 
fitness even farther by making use of figures taken 
from the same source as the ground bass (three of 
these being combined with fine effect in the last 
| Variation), and he also quotes the ‘ Hallelujah’ from 
the ‘Hallelujah Chorus.’ The total effect of so many 
| short pieces is less scrappy than would be expected, 
| thanks to the way in which many of them lead into 
one another. The harmonic scheme generally is 
diatonic, and on the whole the composer has been 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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(Continued from page 40.) 


content to confine himself to the simple harmonic 
formula implied in the little sequential bass, enriched 
by chromatic auxiliary notes. Within these limitations 
he has produced an astonishing amount of variety and 
interest—even beauty and feeling in some of the 
Variations. Karg-Elert’s enterprise in registration is, 
as usual, an important factor. In a Preface he 
explains his requirements in detail, though he leads off 
by saying that the registration indications are not to 
be regarded as binding. Probably few English organs 
are able to answer his demands in regard to such 
stops as 1-ft., 14-ft., 2%-ft., 4-ft., and others. In 
addition to the customary organ effects, he asks for 


some imitations that will often be available, ¢.g., | 


wood-wind quartet, trumpet ensemble, brass band, 
flute and string quartet, ditto quartet, and so on. 
He admits that on small organs the schemes must be 
modified, and adds that it may be necessary to omit 
some Variations. 
that this is one of those cases where a part is better 
than the whole, and will make up a suite of such 
Variations as appeal to them. The main thing to 
aim at will be continuity. Variations so short must 
run on, or the result will be intolerably disjointed. 
As a matter of fact, most of the numbers depend 
very little on registration, despite the elaborate 
schemes indicated. Indeed, the first twenty may be 
played off on a pedal pianoforte with delightful effect, 
and, save for about a dozen or so that call for a high- 
pitched pedal-stop, or which depend for their effect on 
the interweaving of contrasted manuals, all are well 
suited to that useful form of the domestic instrument. 
It should be added that apart from its use as a recital 


piece for the exploitation of unusual effects of tone-| 
the | 


colour, the work has a very real value on 
technical side. The Variations may well be used as 
short intensive studies for practically every branch of 
organ technique—various kinds of touch, cross- 


rhythms, old ornaments, rapid scale and passage work, | 


pedal solo, double and triple pedalling, pedalling 
a melody, &c. The great majority are only 
moderately difficult. Their use as_ studies in 
registration is of course obvious, but inasmuch as a 
good many organists have to play instruments with 


limited possibilities in that direction the point need | 


not be stressed. There are, of course, a few 
characteristic Karg-Elert directions, ¢,g., /mperiale e 
pomposo, Grottesco, Trionfante e gigantica, and the 
fearsome No. 53, which consists entirely of quadruple 
shakes ///, is very properly marked Demoniaco. It 
will generally—and wisely—be omitted. 

A parcel of organ music and arrangements from 
Stainer & Bell contains some items well off 
the beaten track. For example, Rupert O. Erlebach 
breaks new ground with his Fo/k-Song Suite. It 
consists of four short pieces—a Réverie on Lord 
Bateman, a March on 7he Cuckoo, a Study on The 
Cruel Father, and a Toccata on 7he Sign of the 
Bonny Blue Bell. The music is slight in texture, 
and has a pronounced flavour of Vaughan Williams. 
The Réverie appeals at once by its wistful expression, 
the March is a rugged treatment of a fine tune first 
announced by the pedal reeds, and the Study is in 
five-four time with the tune accompanied by a figure 
in quintuplets. The Toccata is as unconventional as 
the rest of the Suite, but less satisfactory as a whole. 
It would have been better had the simple style of the 
opening been maintained throughout; the few 
extravagant chords towards the end are out of the 
picture. A point worth notice is the curiously 


No doubt most players will decide | 
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| ecclesiastical effect of this work. The themes of the 
| first and third movements might easily pass for 
| plainsong hymn melodies, and the Suite altogether 
is a reminder of the strong kinship between folk- 
|song and plainsong. The title-page holds out a 
promise of a second Suite on similar lines. The 
quality of this one makes us look forward to its 
successor. 

There is some fine stuff in Dr. William H. Harris’s 
Fantasy on Campion’s tune Babylon's Streams, but 
| first acquaintance leaves us with the impression 
that it is too consistently rhapsodical, and that some 
of the material of these rhapsodical flights is 
conventional in style. The music is generally at 
its best when the tune is present. There is a pro- 
nounced dramatic feeling, especially on pages 8 and 
9, where the harmony is bold and striking. It is 
good to see our fine old hymn tunes being more and 
| more turned to account in this way. 

Sir Charles Stanford’s Fantasia on Parry’s tune 
‘Intercessor’ is on simpler lines. It is mainly quiet 
and flowing, and most of it is so easy that it may be 
|read at sight by an average player. The best part 
of it is the middle section, where the tune appears in 
| the bass. 

Norman Cocker’s /nterlude and Pean (issued 
under one cover) are a couple of pleasant, well- 
written pieces, specially suitable for voluntary 
| purposes. The first makes effective use of antiphony 
between two manuals. In the P@av all the parts are 
kept rather too busy with counterpoint in semiquaver 
motion, which has the double drawback of increasing 
| the difficulty and decreasing the effect, but even so, 
the piece fluently played makes a good postlude. A 
Tuba Tune by the same composer has a good swing- 
ing melody of Handelian cast played as a tuba solo 
in various parts of the keyboard. We feel the want 
of a good, well-contrasted second subject, the only 
relief being provided by a rather stereotyped 
sequential passage and an even more conventional 
cadenza. Mr. Cocker writes well for his instrument, 
but his thematic material as a whole lacks freshness. 
He falls too easily into the snare set by the sequence. 
This 7a Tune undoubtedly ‘comes off,’ though some 
of us will have doubts about playing the big chords 
on a powerful reed. Mr. Cocker’s best pieces are 
after all the simplest—a couple of short pieces 
published together—Angelus and Trio, both easy 
and attractive. 

Purcell J. Mansfield’s Concert-Overture in F 
(Augener) is another example of a work suffering 
from too complacent use of threadbare sequences. 
The main themes, too, are frankly commonplace. 
Mr. Mansfield can do better than this. As a 
fact he does it in another piece just issued by the 
same publisher—a Scherzo-Caprice. True, it is not 
very original, despite the strings of consecutive fifths 
| (or perhaps because of them), but there is a continuity 
that is lacking in the Overture, and its general air of 
animation and its spirited rhythm should make it 
popular. Both pieces leave the hearer with a feeling 
that the composer is a trifle too determined to be 
bright at all costs, and one of the costs is superficiality. 

A large batch of arrangements, too important for 
brief notice, must be held over for discussion next 
month. H. G. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC 


There is much that will commend itself to musicians 
in the setting of the Office for the Holy Communion 
in E flat by G. O’Connor-Morris (Novello). The 
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vocal writing is fresh and interesting, and the 
treatment as a whole is distinctive. While not over- 
elaborate it is essentially music for a good choir. 
The organ part is well written and admirably varied 
in style, and in the hands of a competent organist 
should prove highly effective. There is very little 





repetition of words, practically the only example in | 
the Creed being in the last four bars, when ‘ Amen’ | 
is repeated three times : both here and at the end of | 
the Gloria there would probably be a gain in dignity | 
with the music spread over a single ‘ Amen.’ 

The chorus work in the Creed and Gloria is in| 
the main straightforward in style, while the quieter | 
sections are simply and_ expressively treated, | 
frequently with some interesting harmonic touches. | 
Particularly effective is the middle section of the 
Gloria with its broad, simple phrases, and _ its 
interesting harmonic scheme. The short but 
beautiful Sanctus opens with trebles and altos, both 
divided. At ‘Heaven and earth’ tenors and basses 
sing alone in unaccompanied four-part harmony, 
trebles (divided), altos, and organ entering a little 
later to form a fine climax. Over a quiet close the 
organ plays the ‘Dresden Amen.’ Adapted from 
this movement is an alternative setting for four 
voices. In the Benedictus ‘Hosanna in the Highest’ 
is first sung by tenors and basses divided (unac- 
companied), and then briefly treated contrapuntally. 
The Agnus Dei is set for soprano and tenor soli 
with chorus entering (unaccompanied) for ‘ Have 
mercy.’ In ‘Grant us Thy peace’ the composer has 
thrown the chief accent on ‘Thy.’ We would prefer 
singing the first three notes of this phrase to ‘Grant’; 
this would also do away with the repetition of ‘ Thy 
peace.’ Taken altogether this is a setting which may 
be cordially recommended to the notice of choir- 
masters. 

Under the title, Sacred Motets or Anthems, 
by William Byrd and his contemporaries (Novello, 
4s.), Sir Frederick Bridge has collected together in 
one volume a number of works which will be warmly 
welcomed by lovers of English Church music. From 
a Preface we learn that the whole of these com- 
positions are selected from Sir William Leighton’s 
Collection (published in 1614), entitled Zeares or. 
Lamentations of a Sorrowful Soul. Most of them 
were performed at Sir Frederick’s lectures at the 
University of London, and, with one or two 
exceptions they have probably not been reprinted 
hitherto. Many of the contributors are well 
known as great Madrigal composers, but are not 


known by their sacred music. The names of 
Wilbye, Warde, Weelkes, Pilkington, Ford, 
Coperario, and Ferabosco, are cases in point. 


Dr. Bull is chiefly known as a writer for the 
clavier, but a short example of only two pages 
shows him as a sacred writer of rare excellence. Byrd 
is responsible for four contributions. The works 
are for four and five voices, and vary in length from 
two to six pages. Some are quite easy, but all, of 
course, require a well-balanced choir capable of 
singing unaccompanied. Marks of expression and 
suggestions for pace have been added by the editor, 
to whom a debt of gratitude is due for his share in 
making these works accessible to church choirs. 
Some new carols are to hand (Novello). They are 
rather late for Christmas, but carol-singing does not 
cease with Christmas Day, and a carol is quickly 
learnt. First come two characteristic examples from 
the practised pen of Sir Frederick Bridge—Cradle 





Song and Carol, carol, tenderly, sweetly—the words 


in both cases by Lady Lindsay. They are tuneful, 
attractive, and quite easy. 

A. M. Goodhart has provided an excellent setting 
for some words by Mark Ambient—Ais Birthday 
keep with a joyous lay. Each verse is sung by trebles 
or tenors in unison followed by chorus in harmony. 
With its alternating moods of pathos and jollity it 
should make an effective little work. 

Rejoice, the Christ has come, music by. Stanley 
Marchant, words by A. Muriel Fraser, is happy, 
melodious, and straightforward. 

Martin Shaw’s Fanfare for Christmas Day 
(Curwen) is a short, vigorous setting for S.A.T.B. of 
Gloria in excelsis Deo, Sung at a good pace, it 
would have a rousing effect. G. G. 


Works of Henry Purcell: vol. 22. Catches, Rounds, 
Two-Part and Three-Part Songs. Edited by 
W. Barclay Squire and J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 


[Published for the Purcell Society by 
Messrs. Novello.] 


Another of these volumes of noble form and 
aspect of the Purcell Society’s edition; and who 
could be ungracious enough not to rejoice in the 
nobility of this national monument, expensive and 
disinterested ? Cheapness is usually all very well, 
but here is the proper occasion fora certain lavishness. 
The subscriber for his guinea gets more than his 
money’s-worth. This monument celebrates the most 
charming of our musicians, and also is witness to 
the admirable Aze/as of its builders. We wish the 
list of subscribers indicated more general Jiefas 
among the musical of England. 

Part 1 of the new volume, edited by Mr. Barclay 
Squire, contains fifty-seven catches and rounds ; 
Part 2, by Mr. Fuller-Maitland, forty-seven two- 
part songs; anda couple of three-part songs and an 
appendix of two doubtful pieces follow. The volume 
is a library volume, but to glance through it is to 
long for what it contains to come into the open, to 
shake its feathers, and again sing. These gleanings 
are part of the essential Purcell. What a singer, so 
little self-conscious, or at least not oppressed by 
consciousness! Happy music, even when the song 
is sad! We look at these catches and rounds, and 
wonder what stupidity has come over the music 
that is ancillary to social and careless pleasure, that 
such form, lightness, and finish should be unknown 
at the entertainments of our 20th century Gaiety and 
other circuses. The catches, of course, were mostly 
designed for occasions of conviviality, occasions at 
which to-day cigar-smoking has ousted vocal 
exercise. But the practice of catch-singing is not 
extinct, and to enlarge the chance for these of 
Purcell Mr. Fuller-Maitland has spared the modern 
blush by modifying here the texts of the unblushing 
Restoration. 

The duets (the bulk of the volume) embrace many 
moods, from light amorousness to ‘A Dialogue 
between Charon and Orpheus.’ Clearly the mere 
sight of a set of verses unsealed for Purcell, very 
much as for Schubert, the well of song. Purcell is 
still a young man with a bright future, because his 
art is full of unexpectedness. There is a happy 
freedom of fancy which in the next century was to be 
mostly lost to music. Purcell wrote ‘Whim’ on the 
portal of his work-room, and a more formal generation 
reflected sadly that if he, had lived longer he might 
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have grown up to be a Handel. There is really no 
need to want anyone to grow out of such grace, 
charm, and sense of fun. The fun is delicious—open 
the volume for instance at ‘I spy Celia’ (tenor and 
bass). And the turn of another page may bring such 
a characteristically delicate piece of just 
declamation, as this 





L Andante 
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How plea - sant is this flow ‘ry plain and grove! 


The editor commends ‘Orpheus and Charon’ 
as ‘worthy of Gluck or Wagner in respect of the 
faithful musical equivalents of the natural inflections 
of the speaking voice; and in the care with which 
the accents of the words are transferred to the 
music.’ In effect, this scena for two basses is the 
Purcell of the Vergilian beauty of do's Farewell. 

C. 


VIOLIN STUDIES 


? Intonation on a 
; Violin, which has just 
been published by Messrs. Chappell, is a 
monumental work in fourteen parts—by far the 
most detailed, most searching study of the art of 
acquiring an impeccable violin technique. It is said 
that in the days when years were usually spent on 
training the voice, a student after undergoing the 
usual long and exhaustive preparation asked his 
master whether it was possible to vary the dullness of 
practice with a little aria. ‘Another week,’ answered 
the master, ‘and you will be able to sing anything.’ 
Similarly, we could imagine a tyro beginning 
Prof. Sevcik’s method, ignorant of the very position 
in which the fiddle must be held, and ending an 
accomplished performer with the last volume. 

This great work is called a School of Intonation 
because true intonation is the very heart of technique. 
The facility to perform certain acrobatic feats is by 
no means uncommon. The scales in thirds and 
octaves of Paganini’s Concerto are a mere trifle if the 
intonation is to go by the board. Intonation for the 
violinist means not only accuracy of notes but purity 
of tone. In the perfect octave, possible only to the 
violinist, the two notes are so perfectly blended as to 
sound like one note. ‘The listener, in fact, should 
not be aware that two notes are played when the 
intonation is perfect. Moreover, the softer gradations 
of sound are always endangered by intervals that are 
not absolutely true. The player, consciously or 
unconsciously, forces the tone as soon as the ear 
warns him of his error, either blindly obeying the 
impulse to conquer by brute force (an imperfect 
performance brings out all the worst instincts of our 
nature) or in the knowing attempt to delete the first 
bad impression by a corrected and louder one. 
Finally, there is the obvious thing, namely, the 
extremely disagreeable effect uncertain intonation 
produces on the listener. We would—all of us— 
much rather hear Raff's Cavatina played in tune 
than the Brahms Concerto played out of tune, in 
spite of the fact that the Cavadina is a trifle while 
the Concerto is a masterpiece. Neither agile fingers 
nor pliant bowing are adequate substitutes for truth 
of intonation. Without it dash, grace, temperament, 
musicianship, are as nothing, for the player cannot 
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ear is encouraged in its work of watching for 
imperfections, and its warning obeyed, there is a 
very serious danger that the ear itself may become 
slothful and unable to distinguish finely and 
accurately. Hence the great importance of teaching 
which tolerateS no compromise on this all-important 
| question of intonation. 

Prof. Sevéik gives the student every help. He 
tells him how to obtain good results, and how to 
control his results by the help of valuable tests. 
The habitual laggard, the careless student, has no 
respite. He must first see to the tuning of his fiddle, 
and the author’s advice on this point deserves the 
attention of professors as well as students. Then 
the student must form and test his notes, passing 
later to all possible combinations of intervals, and 
always testing, probing, listening with utmost 
alertness, improving, and perfecting. The last 
volumes take him into fields through which runs the 
high road to virtuosity—‘ fingered’ octaves are not 
for the average player. But it is impossible to give 
in words more than a very summary idea of such a 
work, which searches every angle of violin technique 


with a thoroughness and competence absolutely 
without precedent. F. B. 
NEW VIOLIN MUSIC 
Messrs. Novello have published separately the 


second movement (Aomance) of Elgar’s Pianoforte 
and Violin Sonata, and although it is as a rule unwise 
to publish excerpts from such a work as this, which 
{has no greater beauty or technical difficulty in the 
first than in the second or third movements, it is not 
difficult to see the arguments which suggested the 
present publication. Whoever can play the Aomance 
will play equally well the whole work, but the second 
movement alone offers unparalleled opportunities for 
the study of tone and phrasing in all their variety, 
from the cavtadi/e of the period which leads up to 
the climax to the half-tender, half-capricious phrases 
which recall the charm and eloquence of rhythmic 
speech. We know of no better opportunity to 
discover the most intimate secrets of tone-production. 
Moreover, the Aomance can well stand as a sample of 
this great work. It takes all sorts of men to make a 
| world, and presumably there are amongst us some 
cautious individuals who will not run to the expense 
of a new work in three movements, however beautiful, 
unless they know that it is within the limits of their 


|technical skill. These shy amateurs will now 
be able to make the experiment with a most 
moderate outlay. If they can go through it 


|creditably they may rest assured that they are 
|also equal to the demands of the other sections 
|of Elgar’s Sonata. 

A ‘Poem’ for violoncello or violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, by Eric Fogg, has been issued 
|by Messrs. Elkin. This is by far the most 
modest and least pretentious work we have seen 
|from Mr. Fogg so far, and marks, accordingly, a 
considerable advance. B. ¥. 


Verdi’s Reguiem will be performed at the People’s Palace 
on January 20, at 7.30, by the People’s Palace Choral and 
Orchestral Societies (three hundred performers), conducted by 

| Mr. Frank Idle. The soloists will be Miss Carrie Tubb, 


Mr. Herbert Hodge will be at the organ. 


i 
| 


convey to the audience an accurate picture of his Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. David Ellis, and Mr. Norman 
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Gramophone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 

The only orchestral record sent for this month’s 
review is a first-rate one—Svensden’s Carnival in 
Parts, played by the Albert Hall Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Landon Ronald (H.M.V. 12-in. d.-s.). The 


prominent part taken by the wood-wind is a factor | 


in the success of the reproduction, the gramophone 
being usually at its best with flutes and clarinets. 

People who enjoy a military band without regard 
to the quality of the music played will be suited by 
an /£olian to-in. d.-s. record of the 1st Life Guards’ 
performance of Chambers’s Reminiscences of the 
Plantations, wherein a number of old friends, not 
forgetting Zhe Old Folks at Home, are delivered 
with alternations of lustiness and sentiment. 

The pianoforte, like the orchestra, is represented 
by a solitary record this month. 


F sharp major Nocturne and a couple of Moszkowski 
pieces—the well-known Serenade and a brilliant 
stude. The reproduction is clear, the only fault 
being some jangling in the pianoforte tone. 

The two violin records received are off the beaten 
track. Heifetzis heard playing with due breadth in the 
slow movement of Goldmark’s Concerto in A minor 

-rather stodgily accompanied by an unnamed 
orchestra (H.M.V. 12-in.) ; and Isolde Menges gives 
a beautifully clear performance of Bach’s Fugue 
from the G minor Sonata for violin alone. It is a 
courageous selection. Not many musicians can get 
up enthusiasm for a lengthy work for a stringed 
instrument so/vs. 
technical, and the attempts to give us chords merely 
serve to remind us that the members of the violin 
tribe are apt for melody-playing and little else. The 
interest is greater in the case of this Fugue, however, 
because of the quality of the music itself. Organists 
who know and enjoy the work in Bach’s own 
organ arrangement of it should make a point of 
hearing this excellent record. They wiil be more 
than ever sure that the arrangement is far more 
satisfying than the original, and they will be 
interested in seeing what Bach has done in the way 
of amplification. To earnest violin students it is 
invaluable, of course, This is a H.M.V. 10-in, d.-s. 
It is a pity the Fugue was not manageable on a 
12-in., so that the break might have been avoided. 

Most of us are weary of the lo/ga Boatman’s 
Song, but if anything could give it a fresh lease of 
life it is Chaliapin’s singing of it as recorded on a 
H.M.V. 12-in. It is a real thriller, with some 
wonderful cvescendos and an even more wonderful, 


long-drawn diminuendo at the end. It gains 
a good deal from the excellence of the 
arrangement by Chaliapin and Koenemann, and 


the accompaniment is first-rate. I should find 
difficult to name a more arresting record than this. 

Good average operatic records are a H.M.V. 12-in. 
of Galli-Curci singing ‘Comme autrefois dans la 
nuit sombre’ from Bizet’s Les Pécheurs de 
and a H.M.V. 12-in. of the duet, ‘O Quanti occhi 
fisi’? from Madame Butterfly, sang by Frances Alda 
and Martinelli. 

Less satisfactory is a H.M.V. 12-in. d.-s. 
Tudor Davis in Onaway, awake, beloved, and the 
* Legend of Kleinsach’ from Zales of Hoffman. Mr. 
Davis’s voice comes out with far too nasal a quality. 

Another failure in the way of tenor records is an 
.-Voc. 12-in. d.-s. of Sydney Coltham’s perform- 

E 


H.M.V. sends a} 
12-in. d.-s. of Arthur de Greef playing Chopin’s | 


As a rule, the interest is mainly | 


it | 


Perles, } 


of | 


lance of ‘In her simplicity,’ from .Wignon, and 
‘“Where’er you walk.’ Mr. Coltham is not only 
nasal, but terribly lachrymose as well. 

It was quite cheering to lay aside these heart- 
throbs and turn on some fine records of Malcolm 
McEachran. Here are two 12-in. d.-s. (4£.-Voc.). 
On one he is at his best in a couple of old Irish 
songs, arranged by Dr. J. F. Larchet, 7he lWest’s 
Asleep and O'Donnell Aboo! His splendid voice is 
even more telling in the companion record of O divine 
Redeemer and Why de the nations? As a matter of 
fact the voice is the best part of the latter, for the 
florid passages do not come out clearly. We get no 
| more than a sketch of them. It is not for me to say 
/ here the fault lies: I will merely opine that it is 
| not in the recording. 
| Last month we had a first-rate choral record of 
\the English Singers’ performance of Elizabethan 
madrigals. This month we decline heavily with one 
of the Gresham Singers in Barnby’s Sweet and Low 
and Sterndale Bennett’s God 7s a Spirit, There is 
still a popular idea that art and science continually 
progress, and that the music of the 19th century 
was therefore an advance on that of the 15th. 
Perhaps it was in some ways, but hearing the 
two records I have mentioned, it can only be said that 
if we are to take the examples as typical of the ages 
in which they were written, then the advance was 
decidedly a backward one. This is a platitude, of 
course, but the contrast has been so impressed on me 
by these records that I must get it off my chest. The 
recording of the Gresham Singers is better than their 
performance. Both works are already weak, but the 
singers debilitate them still further—especially Szwee/ 
| and Low—by making the utmost of every saccharine 
chord. Moreover, their phrasing is abrupt (H.M.V. 
1o-in, d.-s.). 

A batch of dance records comes from the 42.-Voc. 
Company. ‘Dancing Time,’ from the Cadaret Gir/, is 
the best of a rather poor lot. The playing is by the 
Vocalian Dance Orchestra, and candour compels me 
|to say that its performance is badly lacking in the 
| quality that makes the best American dance bands so 
| attractive. In a word—a very short one—it lacks 
| * pep. 


| Church and Organ Music 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS 
Members and friends are cordially invited to 
jattend the distribution of diplomas to successful 
candidates at the Fellowship and Associateship 
Examinations, by the President, Dr. Alan Gray, on 
Saturday, January 20, at 11 a.m. 
| After the President’s address, Dr. H. G. Ley will 
|play upon the College organ the following 
'works selected from the list of Fellowship and 
| Associateship tests set for the July examination, 
| 1923, viz. : 














J. S. Bach 
(Associateship) 

... César Franck 
(Fellowship) 

PA s Bach 
(Fellowship) 
Herbert Howells 
(Associateship) 

. Mendelssohn 


(Associateship) 


Sonata No. 5, in C (Ist movement) 
Pastorale No. 4, of six pieces 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor ... 
Psalm-Prelude No. 1 

Allegretto from the fourth Sonata 


No tickets are required. 
H. A. HARDING, 
Ffon, Secretary. 
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MOTETS AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

A service of Motets was sung by the Westminster 
Abbey ‘Special’ Choir on December 11. The 
chosen pieces were: Stanford, /ustorum Anime, 
y Beatt quorum wia ; 


Calos ascendatt, 
Be not afraid; 
Morley, Volo mortem peccatoris; Wilbye, O Lord, 
turn not; Vittoria, Jesu, dulcis memoria; J. F. 
Bridge, God's goo iness ; 
incveas mh Parrv, Alest Pair of 
Interspersed were organ works of Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Saint-Saéns, and the final hymn, ©O come, 
was no doubt to many an enlighten- 
Mr. Sydney H. 
‘special’ choir 


faith ; Sirens. 
and 
Emmanuel, 
ment of what hymn-singing can be. 

Nicholson, in organizing this superb 
and its services, is doing great work for liturgical 
C. 


music. 


BRAHMS'S A£O . AT ST. PAUL'S 

The customary Advent performance of Brahms’s 
Requiem at St. Paul’s Cathedral was on the evening 
of December 5, when the congregation was estimated 
at five thousand. Not all these heard the music 
whole. 
opportunities for hearing clearly. There is some- 


thing to be said fancifully for hearing fragments of 


Bach, | 
Dowland, An heart that’s broken ; | 


Orlando Gibbons, O Lord, | 


We know how variable at St. Paul’s are the} 


the Aeguiem, which gleam and then disappear into a | 


mysterious distance. ‘There is also much to be said 
for hearing it intact from so noble a choir. The 
solos were as usual taken by anonymous members, 
and the boy’s voice in ‘ Ye who now sorrow’ was 
wonderfully true C. 
NOTTINGHAM: 
BERNARD JOHNSON’S WORK 


THE ALBERT HALL, 
CIVIC TRIBUTE TO MR, 
We have on several 

admirable work done by 

Nottingham City organist. 


attention to the 
Johnson, the 
3 his efforts 


drawn 
Bernard 
December 


occasions 
Mr. 
On 


received official recognition from the Mayor, Mr. Alderman | 


Manning. 


came to Nottingham fourteen years ago he resolved to make 
the organ at the Albert Hall-a city organ. First, the 
concerts were held on Saturday afternoons, and then changed 
to Sunday once a month. As people commenced to 
appreciate them, they were held fortnightly, and with that 
appreciation growing they had become weekly. At 
Nottingham they were exceedingly fortunate in having had 
played to them forty Concertos—a record which he 
thought no other city could boast. He congratulated 
Mr. Johnson on the success of those Sunday afternoons, and 


His Worship, speaking to a very large gathering | 
at the Sunday afternoon recital, said that when Mr. Johnson | 


on behalf of the Corporation and citizens he desired to place | 


on public record that Mr. Johnson deserved well of the city. 
After Mr. Johnson had played his own /#/ermeszo in 


E flat, the Rev. I. Goldhawk, in according the Mayor a hearty | 


welcome, remarked that the programme of the Albert Hall 
Mission was a very comprehensive one, into which they 


introduced anything and everything that made for good | 


citizenship, and his one supreme ambition whilst he 
remained minister of the Mission was to make trade very 
bad for the police. 


The choir then sang Purcell’s Afy Beloved spake, Mr. 
Johnson played a Bach Fugue, and was joined by 
Miss Enid Taylor and Miss Winifred Gardner in a fine 


performance of Mozart’s I. flat Concerto for two pianofortes 
and orchestra. 
From the Fould 
Concertos in this 
in C minor, Grieg in A 
J hem 
Tchaikovsky in B flat minor, Schumann in A minor, Delius, 
Liapounov, Beethoven No. 1 in C, Mendelssohn inG minor, 
Saint-Saéns in G Mackenzie in G. Concertos 
for violin and violoncello have also been played, in addition 
to pianoforte and string solos of the best kind. 


Guide we learn that the 
season’s scheme comprise Stanford 
minor, Brahms’s Variations on a 


Concert 





minor, an 


of Haydn, Liszt in A and the Hungarian Fantasia, | 


local choirs also lend a hand, among them the Albert 
Hall Choir, with a performance on December 17 of the 
Christmas Oratorio. This is avery notable record, and 
should stimulate other borough organists and local 
authorities to far more comprehensive efforts than are 
usually the case. It is difficult to overestimate the 
educational possibilities of the organ when used in this way. 
A long while must elapse before the establishment of first- 
rate local orchestras becomes practicable. A good organ, 
with a go-ahead organist and a few talented local violinists 
and pianists, can provide a capital substitute at a 
comparatively low cost. Somebody asks, Will the pupil 
respond? The best answer is the fact that at Nottingham 
audiences averaging at least two thousand five hundred 
attend weekly to listen to concertos, solos, and choral music, 


as well as organ music in which Bach is strongly 
represented and very popular. 
HUSH! LEAVE IT TO THE CHOIR! 


If there is one part of Evensong in which everybody 
should be able to take part it surely is the Responses. The 
Rev. F. Brammall, of New Wandsworth, S.W., was of this 
opinion until a few weeks ago, but he now knows better. 
We have received a newspaper cutting in which appears the 
following letter from Mr. Brammall : 

*I had such an unusual expericnce last evening, I 
feel it is too good to keep to myself. I was preaching 
in a suburban church and joined with usual heartiness 
in the singing of opening hymn and the Psalms, but 
did not know the special setting of the J/agnificat and 
Nunc Dimitttis, so took no part. On returning to my 
place after reading the second lesson I found this note 
placed on my Prayer Book: “‘I am sure you will not 


take offence at my asking you not to join us in the 
Responses. We do them unaccompanied, and you 
won’t understand our methods.—Organist.” The 


Responses were that well-known setting by Tallis, 
and yet the visiting clergyman is asked not to join in 
for fear he upsets the choir. I have been privileged to 
preach in at least fifty different churches during my 
furlough from Australia, and this was the first time 
such a request had been made to me.’ 


It ought to be the last. 


CESAR FRANCK 

The Franck Centenary was well observed by organists, 
many drawing on the composer for their voluntaries on 
December 10, and a considerable number giving recitals in 
which Franck figured prominently—sometimes exclusively. 
We are able to print only one of the programmes sent to 
us, choosing that of an organ and vocal recital given at 
St. John’s, Bognor, on December 10, by Mr. Norman F. 
Demuth, with Miss Mabel Crowe and Mr. D. J. Glenister 
as singers : 


Organ solo Choral in A minor 


Song . La Procession 
Organ solo Fantaisie in A 
Song Panis Angelicus 
Organ solo -Fantaisie in C 
Song Ave Maria 
Organ solo Pastorale 
Song O Salutaris 


Organ solo Picce Héroique 

Mr. R. J. Pitcher has been appointed to St. James’s, 
Muswell Hill, in succession to Mr. Reginald Goss Custard. 
Mr. Pitcher will continue the weekly recitals (Saturdays at 
5.45) that have long been a feature at this Church. 
BRISTOL BRANCH 


CHURCH-MUSIC SOCIETY 


Sir Henry Walford Davies was the inspiring director of a 
Hymn Festival at St. Mary Redcliff on November 18, when 
a gathering that filled the church sang impressively a number 
of hymns from the Zzglish Hymna’. On November 28 the 
Rev. Maurice Bell lectured at the Cathedral Chapter House 
on ‘ The Musical rendering of the Evening Canticles.’ A 
choir directed by Mr. Arthur Warrell sang settings of various 


Various | types. 
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LIVERPOOL CHURCH CHOIR ASSOCIATION 


The fifteenth Annual Festival took place at St. George’s 
Hall on November 21. A fine musical scheme had been 
prepared, including works by Tallis, Purcell, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Boyce, Lyon, Walmisley, and Charles Macpherson. 
The last-named was represented by his Festival 7e Deum in 
E flat and the anthem 7%e Heavens declare. Dr. Macpherson 
was present as the guest of the Association, and conducted 
excellent performances of his works. Mr. Harry Goss 
Custard was at the organ, and opened the second part of 
the programme with Dr. Macpherson’s Favtasy- Prelude. 
About twenty choirs took part in the Festival, which was 
a great success musically. We are sorry to hear, however, 


that public support was far less than the organizers had a | 


right to expect. It is to be hoped that the committee will 
refuse to be discouraged, and will carry on until the new 
Cathedral becomes available. There, in more suitable 
and far less expensive surroundings than those of a concert- 
hall, the Festival should begin a new and more pros- 
perous era. 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAI 
The Oratorio Choir, a body of two hundred, which was 
founded by Dr. W. G. Alcock last year,” gave a fine 
performance of 7%e J/essiah in the Cathedral on December ©. 
The soloists were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Astra Desmond, 
Mr. Arthur Lurcock, and Mr. Edgar Dyson. There was 
an orchestra of sixty, made up of the local Orchestral 
Society (organized by Dr. Alcock in 1918) and members of 
the Royal Marines Band from Portsmouth. The audience 
numbered six thousand, and the collection more than 
covered the expenses. Who can say that a small Cathedral 
city need be asleep musically, or in any other respect, after 
such evidence of local enterprise as this? 


STRING QUARTETs IN CHURCH 
Chamber music of the best kind is well suited for 
performance in church, because it has much of the 
impersonal, passionless character that belongs to the best 
ecclesiastical and organ music. This was well shown at the 
Church of the Annunciation, Bryanston Square, on 
November 28, when the IIill Rivington (Juartet played 
works by Haydn and Mozart. The players were stationed 
on the screen, which proved to be an ideal position. Not 
the least of the advantages afforded by performance in such 
surroundings was the absence of applause. 
PRESENTATION TO MR. T. J. CRAWFORD 
On December 11, Mr. Thomas J. Crawford was enter- 
tained by the clergy, choir, and congregation of 


St. Michael’s, Chester Square, on the eve of his departure | 


to take up duties at St. Paul’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Crawford was presented with a beautifully illuminated 
address and 
loyal service as organist and choirmaster. 
the London Festival has also made 
Mr. Crawford. 


The council of 
a presentation to 


MALVERN PRIORY CHURCH 

On December 10 a recital of Advent and Christmas 
music was given. Dr. Louis Hamand played organ works 
by Karg-Elert and Bach, and the Lady Maud Warrender 
sang. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise was 
Dr. Hamand’s direction. 
solos, and those for soprano were taken by the Priory 
choristers. Miss L. F. Peddie was at the organ. 


Cherubini’s Aeguéem in C minor was performed by the 


Unity Choral and Orchestral Society at Unity Chapel, | 


Islington, on December 9. The work made a great 


impression, and the Society proposes to repeat it on Good | 


Friday. The correspondent who sends us word of the event 
gives no particulars as to conductor and soloists, but as the 
performance and its effect are the things that really matter, 
nobody need complain. We congratulate the Society (which 
we understand is a new body) on its revival of an unduly 
neglected fine work. 


a cheque, in recognition of his twenty years’ 


/ sung on| 
December 13 by the Oratorio Choir of eighty voices, under | 
Mr. F. Stowell sang the tenor | 


Brahms’s Reyuzéem was sung in Faversham Parish Church 
on December 6 by an augmented choir conducted by Mr. 
W. J. Keech. The performance throughout reached a high 
standard, the singing of the boys being a notable feature. 


| The soloists were Miss Dorothy Nunns and Mr. H. 
Simpson. Mr. Arthur Keech was at the organ, backed up 
by two pianofortes (Miss J. Ougham and Mr. F. A. 


Poultenay) and drums (Mr. Honey). 

Part I and a selection from Part 2 of 7he Messiah were 
sung at the City Temple by the Choral Society on 
December 9. The soloists were Miss Eleanor Mowbray, Miss 
Gladys Peel, Mr. Leonard Lovesey, and Mr. Arthur Frith. 
Mr. Allan Brown conducted, Mr. E. E. Withall played 
the drums, and Mr. G. D. Cunningham was at the organ. 
The church was crowded. The Society will sing 
The Creation on January 13, at three. 

The Chapel Choir of Sherborne School gave a Carol 
Festival in Sherborne Abbey on December I1. About a 
dozen carols were sung, including some of the choicest 


|numbers from the Cowley Carol Book, interspersed with 


Lessons read by a chorister, an assistant-master, a governor, 
the head, and the head-master of the school. Mr. C. H. 
Trevor conducted, and Mr. W. E. Weardon accompanied, 
and played organ solos by Handel, Bach, and Parry. 


An organ and violoncello recital was given at All Saints’ 


| Church. Southampton, on November 16, when Mr. Lionel 


Ladbroke played Saint-Saéns’s Fantaisie, Best’s Fantasia on 
a Chorale, and other works on the organ, and violoncello 
solos by Ries, Panchenko, Bonnet, \c., accompanied by 
Master George Stone. 

(uartet in Jackson’s Lane Wesleyan Church, Highgate, on 
November 30. The progsamme included Dvorak’s Nigger 


| (Quartet, Franck’s (Quintet (with Mr. Eric Brough as pianist), 


and songs by Dvorak, Brahms, Stanford, and Ireland, sung 
by Mr. Fred Hughesdon. 

The choir of Newcastle Cathedral sang Brahms’s 
Reguiem on December 6, conducted by Mr. William Ellis. 
Mr. A. LI. Lewis sang the baritone solos, those for 
soprano being sung by the Twelve Choral Scholars. An 
orchestra of twenty played, and Mr. H. A. Bennett was at 
the organ. 

A good opportunity for hearing Elizabethan Church music 

under the best possible conditions will be afforded at 
Southwark Cathedral during the last two weeks of January, 
when examples will be sung at Evensong on every week- 
night, and, so far as possible, at the Sunday services as 
well. The week-day Evensong is at 5 o’clock. 
Mr. Alan May will give a lecture on Elizabethan 
Madrigals and Motets at the City Temple on Saturday, 
January 27, at 3. Examples chosen from the syllabus of 
the Elizabethan Competition Festival will be sung. Sir 
Richard Terry will be in the chair. 

A selection of twenty-seven numbers from S?¢. 7au/ was 
sung at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey on November 22, 
Mr. Herbert Hodge being at the organ. The soloists were 
Miss Rosa Rubery, Miss Hilda Harrison, Mr. Edward H. 
Reach, and Mr. C, Winter Coppin. 

Mendelssohn’s //ymn of Praise was excellently sung at 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook on December I, under the 
direction of Mr. Francis W. Sutton. The solos were sung 
by members of the choir. The church was crowded. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Mr. W. Gre-house Allt, St. John the Evangelist, Edinburgh 

—Preludio 1 E flat minor, Xhetnberger ; Largo from the 

‘Sea’ Symphony, Vaughan Williams ; Funeral March, 

Vierne; Fantasia and Fugue on a Scots Psalm Tune, 

Best; and a Bach programme. 


Dr. W. H. Harris, Lincoln Cathedral—Fantasia on 
Campion’s ‘ Babylon’s Streams,’ Harris ; Chaconne, 
Purcell; Pastorale, Franck; Overture, *Radamistus,’ 


Handel. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Overture in 
F minor, o//izs ; Prelude and Fugue in G minor and 
Aria, Bach. 
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Mr. E. Stanley Roper, St. Andrew’s, Westminster—Sonata 
in E minor. Ahetnberger; Moderato, Gade; March, 
* The Birds,’ Parry. 

Mr. C. F. Waters, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Prelude in 
E flat, Bach ; Choral Melody, Waters ; Finale, Sonata 
in C sharp minor, Harwood. 

Mr. Arthur Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall—March in B flat, 
Sila Bohémesque, /Volstenholme; Sonata No. 3, 
Mendelssohn ; Fugue, Reubdke ; * Unfinished’ Symphony ; 
* Homage to Handel,’ Aarg-£/ert. 

Mr. Eric Brough, Jackson’s Lane Wesleyan Church, 
Highgate—Choral No. 2, /ranck ; Preludes on a Theme 
of Tallis, Darke, and ‘St. Thomas,’ 7arry; Canon, 
Schumann ; Prelude and Fugue in B, Dare. 

Mr. Norman Collie, St. Margaret’s, Westminster—Arcadian 
Idyll, Zemare ; Suite, drensky ; Variations on an Original 
Theme, Stuart Archer; Scherzo, Sandiford Turner. 

Dr. Chastey Hector, St. Martin’s, Brighton—Dithyramb, 
Harwood ; Pastorale, Vverne ; Final-Marche, Boe//mann. 

Mr. Alexander McConachie, Christ Church, St. Kilda— 
FugueinC, Auxtehude ; Phantasie in D flat, Xhezndberger ; 
Sketch in F minor, Schumann. 

Mr. F. C. J. Swanton, St. Mary’s, Nenagh—Rhapsody 


No. 3, Satnt-Sacn Postlude, Stanford; Chorale 
Preludes by Bach and Vaughan Williams. 
Mr. W. G. Webber, St. Lawrence Jewry—Prelude and 


Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn ; 
Finale, Symphony No, 2, Widor. 
Dr. J. C. Bradshaw, Manchester University—Prelude and 


Fugue in E flat, Back; Fantasia in E minor, J/ozart ; 


Andante from String (Quartet, Deédussy; Dithyramb, 
Harwood. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham—Allegro Maestoso, Z/gar; Meditation, 


Grace ; Concert Allegro, Dodson. 
Miss Emmie Bowman, Barony Parish Church, Glasgow 


—Pasturale, franck; Variations, Aonnet; Marche 
Pontificale, /Vdor. 

Mr. Stanley Lucas, Harecourt Congregationa! Church, 
Canonbury—Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn; Marche 


Héroique, Sa‘nt-Saéns ; Novellette, Wolstenholme. 

Miss M. A. Sims, St. Vedast Foster—Sposalizio, 7st; 
Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn ; Psalm Tune Postlude, Grace. 

Mr. G. C. Gray, Newcastle Cathedral—Scherzetto, | Zerne ; 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; Final, /ranch, 

Mr. H. E. Wall, St. Matthew’s, West Kensington—Marche 
Militaire, Ay Trio on ‘ Herr Jesu Christ,’ Back ; 
Reverie and Toccatina, Grace. 

Mr. Francis W. Sutton, St. Margaret’s, Westminster—Two 
Preludes on Welsh Hymn Tunes, Vaughan Il 7tlliams ; 
Intermezzo from Symphony No. 6, /Vdor; Prelude and 
Fugue in D, Ba 

Mr. G. F. Robertson, Hinckley Parish Church—Sonata in 
the Style of Handel, /Vo/stenholme ; Overture in F minor, 
Hollins ; Cantiléne, Symphony No, 3, Verne. 

Mr. Arthur H. Egerton, All Saints’, Winnipeg—Preludes 
on ‘Ave Maris Stella,’ Dufré; Allegre Maestoso, £/gar ; 


Sonata No. 1, Harwood. 
Mr. William Ellis, Newcastle Cathedral—Concerto in 
B flat, Handel ; Vivace from Sonata No, 2, Bach ; First 


movement of Symphony No, 2, / zerne ; 


by Pachelbel and Aarg-Elert ; Fugue, Reudbke. 
Mr. G, D. Cunningham, Westminster Cathedral—Choral 
No. 1, Franck Introduction and Fugue, Aeuhse ; 


Prelude and Fugue in B, Dupré; Prelude and Fugue in 
B minor, Bach, 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
A Bach programme: Toccata and Fugue in D minor; 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor; Toccata and Fugue 
in C; Prelude and Fugue in E flat; Air in D; and 
Preludes on ‘Nun Komm’ der Heiden Heiland’ and 
*Schmucke dich.’ 

Mr. John Pullein, Newcastle 
Rheinherger ; Pastorale, Franck ; 
Boéllmann ; Choral Preludes by Parry, 


Cathedral—Toccata, 
Marche - Final, 
Grace, and West. 


APPOINTMENT 


choirmaster, Church of 


Mr. Edgar M. Dent, organist an 
the Holy Spirit, Clapham. 





Chorale Preludes 





| Competition festival Record 


BRITISH FEDERATION OF MUSICAL 
COMPETITION FESTIVALS 


We have received a copy of the first Annual Report 
of this body. It shows that the Federation, though 
but a yearling, is already well and truly founded, with 
much good spadework to its credit. Well over a 
hundred Festivals are affiliated, among the number 
being all the most important. Wales holds aloof, 
unfortunately, but one of the four big Canadian 
Festivals has joined the Federation, and no doubt the 
forthcoming visit on an adjudicating tour of 
Prof. Granville Bantock and Mr. Plunket Greene 
will end in the Dominion being fully represented. 
The Federation has in preparation a list of classified 
test-pieces; it has given help and advice to many 
applicants; it promises a Year-Book with par- 
ticulars of Festivals; and (a more difficult job than 
some may think) it has evolved what may claim to be 
a perfect marking-sheet, which it supplies at cost 
price to affiliated Festivals. It has also conferred 
with entertainment tax officials, and not in vain. 

The recent Conference at Carnegie House showed 
the secret of the Federation’s strength. There was 
a large attendance of officials and adjudicators from 
all over the country, and discussions were so keen 
that a very long session was no hardship. Prominent 
speakers were Dr. Adrian C. Boult, Mr. Julius 
Harrison, Sir Henry Walford Davies, Mr. Armstrong 
Gibbs, Mr. Plunket Greene, Mr. Hugh Roberton, 
Mr. Granville Humphries, Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill, 


and the admirable chairman, Mr. F. H. Bisset. 
All kept the debate on a plane of practical 
idealism. Critics who are apparently unable to 


see more than the weak points and dangers of 
the Competition Festival would, we are sure, have 
been converted by this meeting, and, above all, 
by its clashing of opinions as to matters of 
detail. Only in one thing was there complete 
unanimity, and that was in the matter of high aim. 
Local needs vary so much that the Federation does 
well to recognise that there can be no hard-and-fast 
rules and cut-and-dried decisions as to the carrying 
outofascheme. At present its work is to helpin making 
the schemes themselves first-rate. There is no better 
augury for the Festival movement than the successful 
start made by the Federation. All who contem- 
plate the inauguration or revival of Festivals should 
begin by getting in touch with the secretary, Mr. H. 
Fairfax Jones, 117, Great Portland Street, W.1. 
THE HALIFAX FESTIVAL 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 

The first Halifax Musical Festival was held on Friday and 
Saturday, November 24 and 25, and attracted such large 
entries that it must be written down a great success from one 
point of view at least, though the audiences were not always 
adequate. It was hoped that Mr, Gustav Holst would be 
able to adjudicate, but at the last minute he found himself 
unable to attend, and in his place Dr. Vaughan Williams 
|sat in the judgment seat, with Dr. W. G. Whittaker and 
Mr. Arthur T. Akeroyd, the secretary of the Wharfedale 
Musical Festival. 

The test-pieces during the two days of the Festival flung 
perhaps rather too wide a net. Elocution classes, for 
instance, with tests like Matching a dinner of Corney Grain 
and Prior to Miss Belle’s Appearance, by one J. W. Riley, 
| were not at all certain to catch musical fish. The study of 
elocution should, of course, be part of a musical festival’s 
interests, but there must be insistence on verse that 
| definitely appeals to the musical sense. It appeared from 
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the syllabus of the Festival that the Halifax authorities had 
not quite decided on a definite standard of technical and 
artistic achievement for competitors to tackle. Perhaps 
it was thought that as the Festival was new, and as it 
was following close on the heels of the Blackpool meeting, 
a strict standard in the test-pieces could not safely be 
established ; and it might have been considered that the more 
advanced competitors had had enough of the competitive 
festival, for the time being, at Blackpool. As it turned 
out, the Halifax Festival attracted competitors of high 
technical ability on the whole, and in many instances the 
tests were not stiff enough technically or imaginatively. 
This was very obvious in the choral contests on the closing 
day. Choirs like the Gledholt Vocal Union, the Bradford 
City Police, the Manchester Orpheus Glee, the Hebden 
Bridge Male-Voice, the Todmorden Glee—these are not 
likely to be extended, as they say at Newmarket, by César 
Cui’s TZwo Roses and Walford Davies’s Hymn 
hefore Action. The choral singing was uniformly beautiful, 
and the adjudicators were often hard put to it to spot the 
winner. An excellent idea in the scheme was the class for 
mixed-voice quartet with Sir Henry Walford 
exquisitely humorous father Willi 

The more our competitive festivals can do to spread a less 
solemn view of music as an art than is largely current to-day, 
the better. Why shculd we always insist on music being 
‘sublime,’ ‘divine,’ ‘god-like’? Let us get a little laughter 
into music, a smack of every-day fun and bustle. All the 


arts save music are granted permission to be funny without | 


being vulgar. Sir Henry’s setting of Lewis Carroll’s 
verses was vastly enjoyed by both competitors and audience, 
and no doubt it was because high spirits were officially 
sanctioned in this piece that the singing had as keen a sting 
in it as anything heard in the Festival. 

The solo singing classes brought out some good voices, 
but in too many instances we got a suspicion that teachers 
still permit pupils to distort vowels for ‘resonance’ 
purposes, instead of insisting on a poetic treatment of words. 
The playing in the instrumental classes was disappointing. 


THE NORTH LONDON FESTIVAL 


Davies’s | 


| placed first. 


SEMI-NATIONAL EIsrepFODD, LoNDON.—This was held 
at Central Hall, Westminster, on November 17. The 
successful choir in the male-voice competition was Cardiff 
and District Choral Society. The tests were Hegar’s 
The Phantom Host and Shepherd’s /x Memory. Mile-End 
Welsh was best of six mixed-voice choirs in Gounod’s 
By Babylon’s wave and Coleridge-Taylor’s Lee Shore. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Now twenty years old, the Nottingham 
Festival is making a good post-war recovery, and the 
entries this year (October 27 and 28) eclipsed all records. 
The adjudicators were Sir Richard Terry, Prof. Granville 
Bantock, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, and Dr. F. H. Wood. The 
chief awards went to the William Woolley Choral Society, 
Alfreton Male-Voice Choir, and Sutton-in- Ashfield Harmonic 


(female voices). 





| 


| Coventry.—The first Coventry musical Festival was 
| held on November 25. Entries were far more numerous 
| than had been expected, and seven halls were brought into 
| occupation. The choral competitions were largely a triumph 
for Miss Alice McGowran, of Coventry, who conducted four 
choirs to victory. These were the Blue Triangle Club 
Choir (girls’ clubs), the Vocal Students Ladies’ Choir (female 
| voice choirs, cpen), St. Osburg’s Church Choir, Coventry, 
| and the Vocal Students’ Choir (mixed voices, open). The 
| male-voice competition was won by Hayward Forge, 
| Halesowen, A prize-winners’ concert completed the day. 
| The chief adjudicators were Mr. Hugh Roberton, Mr. T. F. 
Dunhill, Mr. Harvey Grace, and Dr. Caradog Roberts. 
| JeRsEY.—A musical competition Festival was recently 
held at St. Heliers with success. Mr. T. Hopkin Evans 
awarded first place to the Western Choir (Mr. T. Mayo) for 
| its performance of Elgar’s Serenade, and the First Cecilian 
| Choir (Mr. P. Syvret) for its singing of German’s Beauteous 
| Mor we 

Co_ne.—The annual Festival (founded in 1900) was held 
}on December I and Church Street Glee Singers 
| Padiham (Mr. T. Shaw) were first of five male-voice choirs 
}in Bantock’s Zhe of our blood and state and 
| MacDowell’s /yom the sea. Four mixed-voice choirs sang 
| Lloyd’s Rosy Dawn and Coleridge-Taylor’s Dead in the 
| Sverras, Thornton Vocal Union (Mr. Norman Stell) being 
Dr. Tysoe and Mr. A. Higson adjudicated. 


> 


olories 


Many of the people concerned in this Festival thought | MEXBOROUGH.—The first competition Festival organized 
that the extraordinary success of its first year would not by the Mexborough and Swinton Railwaymen’s Male-Voice 


be maintained. 


Holloway, proved the mettle of the workers. 
week, bad trade, and November fogs were unfavourable 
elements. But the entries, reaching fifteen hundred and 
five, have not been equalled by any provincial festival. The 
standard ‘of the performances was high; marks of 97 to 
gg, and even 100 per cent. were several times recorded. 
The venue is convenient for provincial choirs, the Northern 
Polytechnic Hall being only five minues’ tube journey 
from two railway termini. Choral awards went to 
Portsmouth, Chelmsford, Bedford, and Luton, and solo 
competitors took home prizes or certificates to Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Devon, and the Home Counties. Ten adjudi- 
cators were at work (though not continuously) during the 
eight days’ competitions intwo halls. The attendance of the 
public was not good until the closing concerts, which were 
excellently supported. Lady Maud Warrender offered a 
challenge cup for Girl Guides, the Mayor of Islington (a 
pianoforte manufacturer) followed with a cup for Boy Scouts, 
and the Marquess of Northampton (having strong local ties) 
has followed with a cup for church choirs. These are 
indications of growing interest. At the close, Sir Frederick 
Bridge made a happy speech, full of sage educational advice. 


J. G. 








The Association of Competitive Choirs held its third 
annual meeting at Manchester recently. It now has a 
membership of over forty, including many of the best-known | 
choirs in the North of England. The officers elected were 
as follows: president, Mr. J. E. Turner (Halifax Madrigal | 
Society); hon. treasurer, Mr. E. S. Peel (Todmorden Male- 
Voice Choir): hon. secretary, Mr. H. Stevenson (Todmorden | 
Glee and Madrigal Society’. ' 


Well-wishers would tire, and so on. | Choir took place on December 
Certainly the third Festival, which has just taken place at| was the best of twelve male-voice choirs. 
Election | adjudicated. 


4 


Mapplewell (Barnsley) 
Mr. C. Jessop 


BEDFORD E1stEppFop.—In its third year, this Festival 
has reached an astonishing growth. It is to last from 
February 26 to March 9, and concerts of prize-winners 
prolong operations until March 12—a fortnight in all. 
Sixteen adjudicators are engaged, the senior choirs and 
solo singing being allotted to Sir Hugh Allen, Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow, Dr. P. C. Buck, Sir Frederic Cowen, Mr. Harvey 
Grace, Mr. H. Plunket Greene, and Mr. Cyril Jenkins. 
One male-voice class is open to choirs from any part of the 
United Kingdom, but all the rest are confined either to 
Bedfordshire or the district within thirty miles of Bedford. 
With its ninety-three classes, the syllabus covers chamber 
music trios and quartets, string orchestras, and elocutionists, 
besides the ordinary scheme of choirs and solo singers and 
players. 


THE ELIZABETHAN COMPETITION FESTIVAL 


> 


? 3 


MARCH 2 AND 


We are asked to announce an addition to the choral side 
in this Festival. The new class is for London Working 
Girls’ Club Choirs ; the test-pieces are Este’s How merrily 
we live for s.s.A. (Novello) and Morley’s When /o, by break 
of morning, for unaccompanied (Stainer & Bell). 
Classes should not contain more than thirty members. The 
entrance fee will be 2s. 6a., and entries should be sent in by 
January 31 to the hon. sec., Mr. Alan May, Bonham Road, 
Brixton, S.W.2. The committee wishes us to announce also 
that competitors in the pianoforte classes may obtain the 
books of pieces at a reduced rate on application to Mr. May. 


5.5. 
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The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 


| something equally opprobrious. 


ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with | 


others. 


Violinist (lady) wishes to meet other instrumentalists with | 


view to forming string trio or quartet for mutual practice, 


—B., 
Essex. 
’Cellist and pianist are willing to attend home of violinist or 
others for weekly practice; good, varied collection of 


music, and both experienced.—‘’CEL1o,’ 6, Camden 
Gardens, N.W.1. 
Brass instrumentalists desiring orchestral experience are 


Unity Church Choral and 
Unity 


invited to attend rehearsals of 
Orchestral Thursday evenings at 
Church, Upper Street, Islington, at 8 p.m. 

Must be 


Society, on 


Tenor wanted for male quartet. good reader and 


soloist. Preferably one residing in S.W.  district.— 
Apply DOUGLAS EATON, 5, Dalebury Road, Upper 


Tooting, S.W.17. 
The Tollington Orchestra will resume practice 
January 5, 1923. New will welcome, 
vecially violin, viola, wood and brass wind. Library 
of over seventy pieces. Established over twenty years.— 
D. J. JENKINS (hon. sec.), 105, Moray Road, N.4. 
Lady pianist is desirous of getting in touch with violinist 
Birmingham district.—V. A. P., 


s on Monday, 
members be 


es} 


for mutual practice. 
» Musical 7% 

to meet pianist for mutual practice. 

PARSONS, 


Amateur vocalist desires 
South London 
2, Felday Road, Lewisham, S.E.13. 


district. —Letters only, P. 

Baritone (City choirman) desires to join good quartet party 
(preferably male-voice). Also used to solos, duets, &c. 
Evenings only. —H. K., c/o SeckETARY, Novello Choir, 
Novello Works, Hollen Street, W.1. 

instrumentalists—vi violas, flutes, and 
clarinets—are invited to j orchestra fer mutual 
practice on Monday evenings from seven to ten o'clock. 

Write 120, Ferme Park Road, Crouch End, N.38. 

Gentlemen, vocalist and accompanist, 
another for mutual assistance in practising. Eltham, S. E.9. 
—F. G. W., clo Musical 7% . 

Pianist (16), moderate ability, would like to meet violinist 
(either sex), similar ability, for mutual practice. Preston 


Amateur lins, 


mn 


desires to meet 


(Lancs. ) district. —* TARANTELLE,’ c/o Justcal Times. 

Lady pianist desires to meet instrumentalists for mutual 
practice. S.W. district.—A. B., 71, Barnwell Road, 
Brixton,  & AX 

Soprano (district S.W.) would be glad to hear of an 
accompanist for mutual practice. —T., c/o AZusical Tine 

’Cellist wishes to join trio or quartet for classics. Preston 
(Lanes) district.—GerorGE W. GULLAND, c/o .VWusical 
77 

MR. W. W. COBBETT ON CHAMBER MUSIC 


At the Royal College of Music, on November 22, 
Mr, W. W. Cobbett presented the prizes alluded to in 
our ‘Occasional Note’ on page 38, and gave the 
students an address which we are very glad to be 
able to print in full. He said 
Time, which at 
swiftness, has brought mx 


*Students of the 


my age 


Royal College of Music: 
with incredible 
round to another of these pleasant encounters, and I am glad 
I had almost greeted you as fellow 
students, for your governing body has seen fit to elect me a 
member of this College, and I greatly appreciate the honour. 
fresh incarnation 


passes 


to meet you once again. 


I have sometimes thought that were a 


offered me, I would elect to be reborn a student in one of 
the great schools of music, but now, without waiting 
millions of years, the dream has in a way come true. 


Speaking seriously, I really have to be to some extent a 


student, though not a professional musician, if I am to keep 


64, Parkstone Avenue, Emerson Park, Hornchurch, | e : 
| alone but those of many musical comrades, 


my end up and not be voted a reactionary, a back number, or 
Hitherto, during my half- 
century of experience as a chamber-music player, I have 
indulged in the illusion that I was able and always would be 
able to keep abreast with the times. How and when 
disillusion came I will tell you now, hoping you will forgive 
my lapse into the autobiographical vein, my excuse—indeed, 
the raison a’étre of this address—being that the ego presented 
to a very considerable extent reflects not my own opinions 
I had not the 
good fortune to be born in a musical mz/zex, having in youth 
few of the advantages which you enjoy, and which are not 
less to be desired for the amateur than for the professional 
career. The beginnings of musical consciousness came to 
me when listening to the enervating strains of Italian opera 
and to the English operas produced by a diva of the past, 
Louisa Fanny Pyne, and to the singing in antimacassered 
drawing-rooms, by early Victorian ladies, of Scotch and 


Irish airs. These I was taught to despise (the tunes, 
not the ladies); later on to love again, and to add 
English songs to the list. Then, at an age when some 


of you expect to be virtuosos, I began to learn the violin 
from a local teacher who also taught me a little harmony. 
It is in early youth and in early youth alone that the 
foundation of technical mastery can be laid, a truism that 
dogs the footsteps of all who take up the practice of 
music late in life. Thrice happy you who are making 
such a good start, under the guidance of professors bearing 
names honoured by every musician in the country. Italian 
opera had little hold on me, but it chanced that my violin 
master gave me for practice Italian music of another kind, 
the Sonatas of Corelli, and though I was far from being 
able to execute them properly, they awakened in me for the 
first time an interest in music of the deepersort. Afterwards, 
thanks to an acquaintance luckily made with some ensemble 
players, came the Quartets of Haydn, to which I took 
still more kindly. Indeed, I was carried away by them 
to an extent for which I cannot quite account. If there is 
such a thing as the chamber-music temperament I believe | 
have it. It seemed as if I had been waiting for something to 
come into my musical life—practising the fiddle, you know, 
in the early stages is not very exciting—and here it was, 
contained in Haydn’s genial music, inspiring me with a 
deep content. I remember that the first Quartet I ever 
led was Op. 33, in C—a memorable experience. It is a 
lovely little work, and on that day a flame was kindled 
within me which continued and still continues to glow, and 
will only flicker and dic when the time comes to write at the 
foot of the ultimate page, as Haydn did, ** Hin ist alle meine 
Kraft, alt und schwach bin ich” [** My strength is gone, 
I am old and weak ”’]. 


THE VITALITY OF HAYDN 


‘Haydn was in some respects the most original of the 
great composers, perhaps the first to be subjected to 
influences other than those of the organ-loft. Of what he 
did for the symphony I need not speak. Chamber music 
is my job, and chamber music began with Haydn. It is an 
art which sprang completely equipped from the brain of this 
wonderful yet unpretentious creative genius. Though he 
came into the world a hundred and ninety years ago, his 
works are in the répertoire of every leading quartet 
organization to-day. I attended recently a chamber concert 
at which a (Quartet of Continental artists played two ultra 
modern works and sandwiched them with Haydn’s splendid 
Op. 76 in D, which I hope you all know. A journalist present 
whispered in my ear, *‘ I would that all were by Haydn ”— 
with which sentiment I profoundly disagree. The spice of 
variety, the avoidance of monotony, are vitally necessary if 
a programme is to give pleasure. Still, his remark serves 
to illustrate my point that Haydn at his best—the proviso is 
important, for it is notorious that some of his Quartets ought 
never to have been published—Haydn at his best is of 
to-day, whatever his detractors may advance. He was known 
familiarly as ‘‘ Papa Haydn”; but he wielded the wand of 
eternal youth as no other composer has done. After a 
lapse of nearly two centuries his music still rings the 
freshest of all. 

‘Of Mozart it may be said that he derived from Haydn, 


but succeeded in writing music that is harmonically 
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richer and, being subject to Italian influences, more 
solicitous for sheer beauty of sound, attractive, if for that 
reason alone, at a first audition. Even now it escapes 
detraction at the hands of the most captious critic. 
Reethoven’s music can also be considered as a develop- 
ment of Haydn’s through Mozart. Ethical feeling, 
which is not very apparent in chamber music as a 
whole—among the moderns it is almost non-existent—is 
expressed in the slow movements of both composers, 
but there was a new departure, further startling cevelop- 
ments, by virtue of which Beethoven left Haydn and 
Mozart far behind. I must not be tempted to enlarge 





upon them. I will only say that when I first heard his 
Quartets led by that great master of the violin, Joseph | 
Joachim, when I realised the virility of the music— 
virility raised to the zth power, yet touched with tenderness 
—when I came under the spell of those harmonies accounted | 
strange by Beethoven’s contemporaries, which flooded | 
the listener with a sense of mystery, I received impressions | 
which were of the kind inexpressible in words. The 
practical effect was that they moved me to persuade my 
father to let me have some lessons from a member of 
Joachim’s team, with whom I studied the sixteen Beethoven 
Quartets for the first time. I have played them at regular 
intervals ever since. Indeed, they form a part of my life | 
and of the life of every quartet-player in the world. Those 
who know them thoroughly also know that they are among | 
the miracles of Art. 


| 
| 
} 





FROM MENDELSSOHN TO RAVEL 

‘In due time the brilliant flutterings of the Mendelssohn | 
fairy Scherzos (hailed as of marvellous originality by the | 
highbrows of the period, but disdained by the highbrows | 
of the present day), the sentiment of Schumann, and 
the spontaneous lyricism of Schubert were promptly 
assimilated. Next came Brahms, _ Grieg, Dvorak, | 
Smetana, and Dohnanyi. With complacency I found their | 
idioms easy to follow—inevitable. Brahms’s metrical 
scheme gave a little trouble, but only at first. His music | 
seemed a natural sequel to that of the older masters. A | 
little more rugged, perhaps, but his ruggedness is only an | 
outside crust covering a wealth of romanticism of the kind | 
introduced into chamber music by Schumann, and wrong- | 
headedly stigmatised by a French writeras the sentimentalism 
of the Bosche. Happily, I do not find that the French 
musicians I meet endorse this dictum, and we who like 
music that makes us happy, we who are not blasé, are 


thirsting for more of it—for more draughts from this 
Piérian spring. What chamber-music player does 
not wish that Brahms had followed the example of 


Beethoven and published sixteen Quartets instead of three? 
Little need be said of Grieg’s music, a development of 
Norwegian folk-song. Its appeal was instantaneous. The 
folk-song element is also found in Dvorak, in whom the 
influence of Brahms is occasionally apparent. To play 
his music was a delight from the first. Most cap- 
tivating is the chamber music of Tchaikovsky, Borodin, 
Glazounov, Glicre, Medtner, and others of the Russian 
school, though touched (or because touched) with the 
habitual melancholy of the Slav temperament, less 
poignantly expressed in their chamber music than elsewhere. 
When the French chamber music writers appeared the 
transition was not less smooth. Suint-Saéns was easy, but | 
not on that account to be spoken of disparagingly. In form | 
his music is finely classic, and grateful to those players | 
and listeners who are willing to waive a certain absence of | 
profundity. Fauré’s music is also easy of comprehension | 
and of a noble elegance. I cannot say that I grasped at a | 





Quartet stirred the musical world to the depths. It may be 
that its significance was not immediately grasped by all, but 
if it seemed remote, mystical, elusive, it was for a brief 
moment only. It came very quickly nearer, and found the 
way to all our hearts by its wondrously delicate charm and 
originality. As much may be said of Ravel, at least of his 
Quartet, Harp Septet, and Trio, though the usefulness 
of the Trio is imperilled by its technical difficulties, 
which can be faced only by virtuoso performers. Of his 
latest Sonata for violin and ‘cello I shall have 
something to say later on. 


BRITISH CHAMBER MUSIC 


‘ My reference to British chamber music must be brief for 
the simple reason that if I once began to talk about it, I 
should keep you here all the afternoon. It has always found 
a home in this College, and to-day’s doings may be said to 
grow out of it. I am more proud than I can say of the 
achievements of my countrymen, who are obviously 
marching on to fresh triumphs, and I hope that my new 
competitions may prove helpful to this end. I should like 
to mention that I have recently heard a MS. Pianoforte 
and Violin Sonata by W. H. Bell, formerly a student 
at the R.A.M., with which institution you are 
fraternally related. His work is interesting inasmuch as he 
has been for some years principal of a South African 
Conservatoire, and therefore away from the ferment of musical 
life as lived in Europe. His music is none the worse for 
that, and a very select audience found it altogether delightful. 
It may be the fate of some of you to be called abroad 
by your professional duties. If you are, follow Mr. Bell’s 
example, and carry with you the torch of British chamber 
music and keep it alight. 


THE STRAVINSKY SNAG 


‘I now arrive at what I fear I must call my moment of 
honourable defeat—or shall I say disillusionment? The first 
indication that something was amiss was my failure to 
appreciate the music of Schénberg and Max Reger, but I 
was consoled by my enjoyment of the former’s early Sextet 
and by finding that others besides myself thought Reger 
overweighted with musical erudition. The climax was 
reached one evening when I found myself sitting next to a 
Stravinsky enthusiast during the first performance of that 
composer’s three pieces for string quartet. I had 
previously enjoyed the Stravinsky ballets, but had 
not thought of his music as separable from the dancing 
and grotesqueries of the Russian Ballet. Good; here 
was an opportunity for considering him in the light of a 
composer of absolute music, and I hazarded the guess that 
his Quartet would out-Mozart Mozart in _ structural 
simplicity, if only by way of contrast, but I soon found 
that I had made a very bad shot indeed. I listened 
attentively, and could hardly believe my ears. My 
thoughts reverted to a sensation experienced many years 
before at the great Chicago Exhibition, where I visited an 
authentic Chinese theatre and heard for the first, and I hope 
the last time, what a Chinaman calls music. I was by no 
means expecting a treat, for a much-travelled friend told 
me that the favourite Chinese scale or mode consisted of 
three notes in the octave, and warned me of the ghastly 
possibilities of fortamento and gilissando in the spaces 
between, but I did not expect anything quite so terrible. 
The Chinese love it, and why, indeed, should they not ? 
I neither complain of, nor wonder, at it, but I realised as 
never before how distinct is the line of cleavage between 
East and West. The sounds or shrieks which issued 
from the mouths of these actors (all male) were not merely 


first hearing the Pianoforte Quintet of Florent Schmitt. The | unbeautiful to our Western ears—they were harrowing; and 
trouble is that it is enormously difficult, but when I heard | the awful thing was that this Stravinsky Quartet affected me 
it played by the Philharmonic String (Juartet with Mr. Sharp/ in a similar way. My neighbour obligingly told me that 
at the pianoforte, its finer qualities were made clearly | only those deficient in mental culture failed to appreciate 
manifest. It represents well the French spirit of twenty | it. The next morning one or two of the newspaper critics, 
years ago. Schmitt’s master, César Franck, of all musicians | men for whom I profess the greatest admiration—not of 
the most modest, was also one of the most intellectual. | Chinese extraction—expressed themselves gratified. The 
Yet in his Sonata for pianoforte and violin, with its easily | game was up. I was evidently unable to respond to modern 
followed cyclic scheme, an avenue is found by which we | developments, and my complacency, as all complacency 
readily arrive at a comprehension of the rest of the Franck | should, vanished into thin air. Since then I have tried 
répertoire. The first production of Debussy’s lovely String | again and again, with no better results, 
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MORE SNAGS 

‘I will not speak of Ornstein and Casella, as they have not | 
perpetrated any chamber music so far as I know; nor of | 
Strauss, whose contact with it was in early youth; nor of | 
Scriabin, who mzgh¢ have interested us all had he turned his 
suggestion of a colour scheme in music in the direction of 
the string quartet ; nor of Korngold, whose Trio and Sonata 
were played in London ten years ago, for he has recanted. 
He told me himself that he had deserted the neue Bahnen 
[the new paths], and now treads the highways of music. 
But of Béla Bartok there is more to tell. After working at 
his Quartets in private with very dissonant results, I had 
the opportunity later for hearing the composer’s friends and 
chosen interpreters, the so-called Hungarian Quartet, play 
one of them. Technically, the performance was dazzling. 
Though none of the passages were in the ordinary tracks | 
of the fingers, they reeled them off with infinite dexterity. 
Technique always has its appeal, but there was more of 
mystification than of pleasure in the impressions made by 
the music on the listeners. These young men, whose | 
enthusiasm is admirable, read into Bartok’s music more 
than the local or racial sentiment of the born Hungarian. 
For them it symbolises modernity, the onward march of 
the progressive musician. If they are right I have to 
admit, sadly, that I am left far behind, and with me a 
large number of musical comrades whose feelings are akin 
to mine. I had a similar experience with Egon Wellesz’s | 
latest Quartet, which I had also heard and played. A few 
bars here and there were highly expressive, others fascinated 
by their whimsicality and the singularity of the intervals, 
but in the main they confirmed the strange pronouncement of 
a writer in a musical periodical. ‘* They do not contain,” he 
says, **a single consonance.” This has unusual significance, 
coming from one who professes himself an ardent admirer | 
of Wellesz’s music. I expected much from a Quartet by 
Francesco Malipiero, as that composer gained the prize in 
one of Mrs. Coolidge’s competitions. His nationality is 


Italian, but his music is strangely devoid of the lyric 
impulse, and I confess that certain barbaric one-bar 
phrases failed to recommend themselves by repetitions 





during sixteen bars or so. Also the incessant clamour of 
open strings is not quite acceptable to those who have a 
different conception of the scope of chamber music. Still | 
this may be said of it, it is bright, and has not the} 
somewhat morose touch to be observed in the Quartet of | 
Krenek heard at the C.A.C. This composer is a master | 
of his craft, and being, I believe, a Serbian by origin, it | 
is not surprising that he is pessimistic as a maz, after the | 
ghastly experiences of the war. But as a musician I| 
cannot help thinking that it were better if he rigidly 
excluded feelings so unsuited for musical expression. 
It has been suggested to me that I should send to Vienna 
for a Quartet by one Alois Haba, advertised as written in 
the so-called quarter-tone system. I have not risen to 
the occasion, feeling that, having coped with enharmonic 
modulation, notation, and intonation more or less successfully 
all my life, I must leave these super-chromatics to a new 
generation. The history of my disillusionment extends 
unfortunately to certain composers who have delighted me 
in the past. Florent Schmitt’s Sonata for pianoforte and 
violin is remote from ordinary musical humanity. It 
appears to me, and to many others, to be of incredible 
aridity. Even Gabriel Fauré, whose first Violin and 
Pianoforte Sonata is so full of gracious beauty (it has 
frequently been played within these walls) has produced a 
second Sonata which no doubt is of interest to musicians, 
but alas! of unrelieved dullness from end to end. Wishful 
to forget these disappointments, I turned to Ravel’s new 
Sonata for violin and ’cello, with hope strong within me. 
Ravel, I argued, besides being a master musician, has shown 
himself capable of charming the normal man. Swearing 
he would ne’er consent to be a romantic, he has consented | 
to give us in his lovely Quartet and Septet music which is | 
of romance the very essence. In this unusual and sparse | 
combination of instruments he will (I thought) surely | 
display the same qualities and show incidentally what can | 
be done by, or in spite of, the elimination of the two} 
instruments he considers unessential. But I was doomed | 
once more to disappointment. The Latin clarity was) 


| its pages. 


| not. 
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there, and intellectualism brooded over all, as shown by 
the blending of major and minor keys with not inhar- 
monious results, but compensation there was none 
for the absence of viola and second violin, and what 
is worse, romance and beauty had fled affrighted from 
I am English, and my lachrymose glands are 
not sensitive, or I might have wept. To sum up, is this a 
conclusion? It would be a lame one if it were, but it is 
It is rather—how shall I put it in terms of music— 
a chord of suspense, not a full close; and it represents a 
mind-state common to hundreds of earnest musicians who 
are oppressed by discords as by a nightmare, yet who 
remember that Hanslick, the apostle of beauty in his 
time, reviled Wajner, and that Spohr, a master in many 
departments of tne art, executant, composer, and theorist, 
professed a poor opinion of Beethoven’s later Quartets. 
All of us see that it would be fatuous to condemn too 
quickly, to adopt an irreconcilable attitude. But we must 
be pardoned if we feel that to be faced with potential 
Wagners and Beethovens by the dozen is rather much for 
our assimilative powers. 

FOR SINCERITY 


THE NEED 


“Well, my young friends, the penalty to pay for the 
full appreciation of contemporary music of a certain type 


| would appear to be renunciation of what we have hitherto 


understood as beauty, renunciation of the Will to Please ; and, 
I regret to add, denunciation of the old. Iam not prepared 
to pay the penalty. Are you? You young people are more 
concerned with the future than I. If I had the great honour 
of being a teacher of music I should take a keen pleasure in 
observing the attitude of my advanced pupils towards the 
questions upon which I have touched in this address. The 
minds of the young are not overladen with experience, their 
vision is clear. If they find, if you to whom I am speaking 
to-day, find in the clash of unrelated keys and adjacent 
notes, baflling rhythms, atmosphere without form, poly- 
phonic dissonance, and the rest, something you really love 
and admire, by all means proclaim it from the housetops. 
You have come into your own. But your sincerity 
must be absolute. If you care to remember anything 
I have said to-day, I ask you to remember this. Beware 
of unconscious insincerity, an insidious form of self- 
deception. Some young folk, and some old folk too 
—in fact most of us—like to appear at all costs up-to- 
date. It may be natural (I suppose that all weaknesses 
are natural), but it is a weed in the mind’s garden 
which needs to be uprooted, for it is only small art 
that is dated. The greatest has no date. Out of this 


| mentality the futurist pose grows only too readily, and 


there grows also from it a craving for originality which 
has its dangers. If you chance to possess an individuality 
which stands out from its fellows, and you are able to 
express it masterfully, you have achieved originality. 
But if you have it not, no conscious effort on your part 
will make an original of you. Two words embody the 
advice given thousands of times by the great writers on 
art—Be yourself! Sir Charles Stanford in one of his 
papers states that some writers deliberately insert extraneous 
notes to conceal the key chord—a_ scathing indictment 
coming from such a source. They seek a reputation for 
originality, and only succeed in proving that they are 
musical snobs. Others with commercial ends in view set 
to work deliberately to imitate those pieces of music which 
have achieved popularity. Those are the real plagiarists, a 
shameless crew which must on no account be confounded 
with the composers who at the outset of their career, so 
to speak, incorporate with themselves the spirit of the 
masters whom they revere. I respect them for it. I am 
not in accord with those who, with what Falstaff calls 
**damnable iteration,” level the reproach at every young 
composer, as he comes along, that his music is ‘* derived.” 
Of course it is derived. All good music is derived up to a 
certain point. I could give you a whole gamut of derivation, 
citing all the musicians I have mentioned in turn to-day, 
and many besides, showing how one man’s music 
grows out of another’s, but I will refer to one only— 
Bach, to whom universal homage is paid. In_ his 
time, as Dr. Vaughan Williams in one _ of his 
lectures has pointed out, musical Germany was a nest of 
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organists and capellmeisters, all writing in the same idiom 
and deriving from the same source. J. S. Bach was no 
more prominent than the rest, not even the most considered 
of his family, but later generations discovered that it was he 
who gave supreme expression to the spirit of his age. You 
may find in his music plenty of evidence of the influence of 
his predecessors, if you waste time in seeking for it, but the 
influence that lies behind it all is that of his own tremendous 
personality. The processes of nature are often curiously 
analogous to those of art. Wine is often linked with music 
by the poets, so I will not apologise for using it as a 
comparison. Many years ago the vines of France were 
transplanted into California. For a time the grapes 
produced a wine similar in flavour to the French, reminding 
the drinker of Margaux, Chambertin, Yquem, and the rest, 
but after a while the Gallic flavour was no longer to be 
detected. The analogy is perfect. If young composers are 
not mere mimics—in which case they will be automatically 
wiped out—they will reproduce at first the flavour of the 
original vine, and in the sequel their own personality, if 
they have one, will pierce through and be felt in every note 
they write. Never mind if it is only good a ordinaire. 


GOOD LIGHT MUSIC WANTED 


“In the world of music there is plenty of room for writers 
of really sound music to be played in cinemas, hotels, music- 
halls, and theatres, suited to the plane of musical culture 
upon which the man in the street, who is in an immense 
majority, stands. If it bears the hall-mark of the R.C.M., 
it may be relied upon to improve the taste of the public, 
and, what is more, it will pay. I commissioned three 
composers many years ago to write light Suites for string 


orchestra. They did so, and publication was under- 
taken by a firm which is making—well, more money 
than the composers out of them. You will perhaps 
remark that this is not chamber music. It is _ not, 
but even in chamber music there is room for writers 
of music in lighter vein. There exists very little of 


it, and what there is of real value nearly all comes from 
Russia. Glazounov especially has given some delightful 
specimens of what can be done in this way in his Noveletten 
and Suite for string quartet, both full of gaiety and ove ad 
vivre. A Royal College man indicated for that sort of work 
who might have done it to perfection was Coleridge-Taylor. 
Unfortunately he died young. The Dance Phantasy 
Competition, promoted three years ago, was intended to 
encourage this type of composition. Mozart you know, 
said, *‘the man who cannot write a good dance tune 
is not worthy the name of composer.” 


VIOLINS OLD AND NEW 


‘I have a few words to say to the string players amongst 
you. You are, I know, much exercised by the thought that 
fine old violins are unapproachably high in price. So 
they are and so they are likely to be, if only for their 
curio value, but it may hearten you to know that new 
violins are now being made in different parts of the world 
giving tonal results of a quite remarkable character. My 
own ancient prejudice against them has been broken down 
by recent experiences, one of which I will relate. I heard 
the famous Capet Quartet play a few months ago, and was 
struck by the bright soprano tone produced by the leader, 
M. Capet, out of a violin which I took to be an old Italian 
instrument of the first class, but on inquiry found to be 
quite new. Recently Albert Sammons played the Elgar 
Concerto on an English fiddle, and Pablo Casals played 
Bach on a new French ’cello, both at Queen’s Hall. 
Such exceptional instruments, made with especial care 
and devotion, are the Strads. of the future, but they 
require to be sought out, tried again and again, and 
probably many of them rejected before the right one is 
found. If you are seeking such a_ violin, with the aid of 
your professor, don’t mind if you are accused of being 
pernicketty. Spare no pains, for it is worthit. The quest for 
a violin is the quest for tone, and the quest for tone is the 
quest for beauty. My concluding words relate to my next 
year’s competition. Sir Hugh Allen, in connection with the 
present competition, had the splendid idea of encouraging | 
you to form teams amongst yourselves. In connection with | 





meetings between composers and executants. They should 
work hard for mutual benefit, as David did with Mendelssohn 
and Joachim with Brahms. The composer has not always 
complete technical knowledge of every instrument for which 
he writes, and a comparing of notes would prove of priceless 
value to both. I must not sit down without renewing my 
thanks to Sir Hugh for the kindly interest he has taken in 
these competitions from the first, and expressing the hope 
that in his valiant struggle against adverse cond§tions of 
health he will come out with his splendid energies 
unimpaired.’ 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Cobbett for his address 
was proposed by Sir Charles Stanford, seconded (at 
Sir Hugh Allen’s suggestion) by the students in a 
body, and carried. 


Letters to the Lditor 
“WHO WROTE GOUNOD’S FAUST?’ 

Si1r,—-I first heard a similar story to that related in 
Mr. A. Keay’s interesting article at Paris during the 
Exhibition year of 1878. But Mr. Keay somewhat spoils it 
by stating: ‘One of the students at the Paris Conservatoire 
while Gounod was its director.’ Gounod was never a 
director of the Paris Conservatoire, and that position was 
held at the time by Auber until his death in 1871, What 
about the libretto? It was written by two well-known 
professional librettists and dramatists, who certainly would 
never have furnished to an obscure musical student an 
important ‘book’ based on Goethe’s Fazs¢ without any 
prospect of payment. 

The ‘story’ was not unknown to Camille Saint-Saéns, 
who told me it was ‘a pure invention of Berlioz.’ The 
composer of the Damnation de Faust was extremely jealous 
of the growing popularity of Gounod’s Faust. Berlioz’s 
criticism of it in the Journal des Débats was certainly more 
severe than in any other contemporary Parisian newspaper. 
‘Here lies the danger,’ Saint-Saéns said, ‘of giving the 
position of musical critic to opera librettists and composers. 
Give the job to an ordinary journalist who has no axe to 
grind.’—Yours, Xc., ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, S.W. 9. 


ORCHESTRATION OF BACH’S ORGAN WORKS 
Sir,—In relation to transcriptions of Bach’s organ music 
for orchestra, it may be of interest to recall a pioneer in 
that direction of more than a century ago, in the person 
of Vincent Novello, who arranged the Prelude to the 
St. Ann’s Fugue for orchestra. The original MS. of the 
score appears in a recent catalogue issued by Mr. Harold 
Reeves. There are interesting footnotes in the handwriting 
of S. Wesley and V. Novello, to the effect that the 
transcription of this Organ Prelude of Bach was made for 
S. Wesley’s concert in 1812 at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Appended is a letter from Dr. Crotch approving the 
transcription. History repeats itself-—Yours, Xc., 
Chattisham, Ipswich. A. H. STEVENS. 


‘ENGLISHMEN ARE NOWHERE’ 


S1r,—I cannot allow your criticism of Dr. Grattan Flood’s 
book, J/ntroductory Sketch of Trish Musical History 
(December issue, p. 853), to pass without protest. One has 
only to live as many months in Ireland as I did years to 
understand why Ireland despises England and everything 
English, for Englishmen go out of their way to pour ridicule 
and contempt upon everything Irish just because it is Irish, 
while they eulogise everything German because it is German. 
I thoroughly endorse everything you report that Dr. Grattan 
Flood has said. I only regret that, among many others, he 
has omitted the name of the blind musician, Carl Gilbert 
Hardebeck, the greatest living authority on Irish music, who 
is doing for Ireland what Grieg did for Norway. But for him, 
I for one should never have understood music worth calling 
music. I should merely have tolerated cacophony because I 


the new competition it is equally desirable to promote | had been taught, like many thousands of others, to believe 
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that no music was music unless it was manufactured in 
Germany. With regard to your comments upon Irish 
musicians living out of Ireland, Ireland is well rid of them, for 
they have anglicised Irish music to sell in England, and done 
nothing for the country to which they owe their birth and 
talent. 

I did not know that the late Rev. 
Irish, but I am not surprised. Of course he was a 
criminaly for he preferred to write melody instead of 
unintelligible counterpoint to satisfy theoretical musicians. 
He founded the London Organ School, where I had the 


Scotson Clark was 


privilege of learning the organ under one of the best lady | 
organists England ever produced, Miss Emily Edroff. It} 
and did not make a| 


was at least an honest Institution, 
fortune by granting bogus degrees and selling caps and 
gowns and worthless certificates to its deluded victims, as 
more than one musical institution has been doing for more 
than thirty years. In addition to innumerable compositions 
which 1 and many other musicians have the bad taste to 
play, Scotson Clark wrote some of the best instruction 
Any pianist who wishes to understand 
study his book of 


books in existence. 
part-playing cannot do better than 


harmonium voluntaries expressly written for that purpose. | 


It can hardly be a comforting reflection for any patriotic 
Englishman, if there be one, to remember that we are 
entirely governed by Celts. The late Prime Minister was a 
Welshman, his predecessor and the present one, Scotch. 
Irishmen have built up the Empire, won our battles, and 
occupy the highest positions in the Army, Navy, legal, and 
medical Englishmen are nowhere, because 
they haven’t the courage of their convictions. —Yours, Xc., 
M. GIFFORD. 


professions, 


Hunstanton. ALEXANDER 


[We feel that we should be doing Mr. Gifford a good 
turn if we suppressed his letter, but we print it in order to 


avoid giving him a further grievance. So frenetic an 
outburst calls for no answer, so we add no more than a 
comment and a question: (I.) The review which has so 


strangely excited Mr. Gifford drew from Dr. Grattan Flood 
himself a genial and appreciative letter. (2.) If Mr. Gifford 
finds English people such a desperately poor lot, why does 
he live among them? There must be lots of really nice 
folk overseas in all directions. —Eprror. ] 


Sirty Wears go 


From the A/usical Times 

St. JAmes’s HALtt.—Mrs. John Macfarren gave a 
performance on December 4 of a new 
written by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, entitled A Morning at 


of January, 1863; 


the Pianoforte, in which she introduced anecdotes of the | 


most esteemed composers and players, with remarks on their 
chief characteristics. The illustrations on the pianoforte 
were selected from Weber, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, and Thalberg, and were played by Mrs. 
Macfarren with great taste. 


Py GAUNTLETT continues to advise and assist the 
Clergy, and Directors of Choirs, in the order and 
conduct of music in Church, whether Parish 
Dr. Gauntlett instructs and advises students and professors 
in the laws of composition. His system is based on that of 
Calvisius and Butler (Calvisius, said by Handel to be worth 
its weight in gold), and carried on to meet the advanced 
practice of the present day. 22, Colville Road, Kensington 


Park. 


Copyright for Sale. 


sh PUBLISHERS.—To be Sold, the Copyright of a 
Musical Work, which, if well pushed by some 
enterprising Publisher, would, without doubt, rival Jackson 
in F in popularity. This can be fully proved; and 
Composer wishes it to be understood that he only desires to 
dispose of the Copyright because he is not, as a private 
individual, in a position to push the sale as a Publisher can 
do. Apply to M. D., 51, Kingsgate Street, Winchester. 


entertainment 


or Choir. | 


the | 


Sbarps and Flats 


The life of a conductor is full of incidents that are 
disconcerting . . Once I was conducting a very large work 
when my braces broke. I happened to have my left hand 
in my pocket. —Sir Hugh Allen. 
| WhenT turn into a cinema, as I do fairly often, I am 
| attracted by a comfortable chair in the dark and a good 
| band, and take the film as a supplementary pastime. 
Abolish the band, and you abolish me.—George Bernard 
Shaw. 

It would appear that if Iam to wait for appreciation in 
my own country I shall have to wait until I am eighty.— 
Josef Holbrooke. 

If your boys and girls have protruding teeth, take them 
from pianoforte lessons and teach them the trombone or 
cornet for a while.—Dr. IVilliam C. Cavanagh (Portland, 
Ore.). 

I have resisted the temptation for twenty years, but I 
have fallen. I have bought a gramophone.—/ames Glover. 





Prima donnas at their best excite wonder; whereas a 
choir, at its best, is a challenge to all to be up and doing. 
We will never become a musical nation by sitting at the feet 
of coloraturas. We have probably sat there, as it is, too 
long.— 7he Lute. 

A correspondent asks me how to tell classical music. My 
method is not very skilful, but it works, and he can have it 
for what it is worth. I watch the other sufferers. If they 
applaud and immediately look very relieved because the 
thing’s finished, then it is.—C. /. A., of the Daily News. 

I see that my friend ‘C. J. A.’ has given a humorous 
definition of classical music. It is a curious thing that 
people claim the right to make jokes about serious music. 

. Few, on the other hand, would dare to say that they 
prefer penny-a-lining to Ilamlet, or a cheap oleograph to the 
Sistine Madonna. Yet the cases are completely parallel.— 
Alfred Kalisch. 

For years I have christened my cats after Wagner’s 
characters in the Nrseliingen Ring.—Harriet Kendall. 

‘Service at 10,30. Subject—The Three Great Failures. 
| —Choir, Pipe Organ, Offertory.’—Church Note 

To treat a song in this way [introduction of unauthorised 
| high notes at the end] is to use it for the purposes of self- 
| aggrandisement, which is both inartistic and in bad taste. 
| Real art is always simple, and must be approached in a spirit 
| of humility and sincerity. —Dame Nellie Melba. 
| Wales is a sea of song, but the sea must be kept in its 
| proper place. There is a danger that the music of the 
Eisteddfod may submerge the more ancient—the literary 
function—of the Festival.—J/r. Lloyd George. 

I am just mad on William S. 


I am crazy about films. 
He truly typifies manhood. — 


| Hart and his cowboy stunts. 
Vadame Tetrazzinti, 

‘Is not His Word like a fire’ was declaimed with notable 
force, the fuel power of his voice being reserved until the 
final phrase. —( Provincial paper.) 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


The Michaelmas term was brought to a close with a 
sense of good work done. That the College efforts in the 
cause of music are appreciated may be gathered from the 


fact that the number of students showed a satisfactory 
increase on the steadily growing numbers of previous 
terms. 


In the last two or three weeks of the term, amongst 
other similar items two professors’ recitals were given, 
including one by Mr. Alec Rowley, whose programme 
| consisted of his own works. A successful chamber music 
concert at Steinway Hall served to introduce to the public 
a Quartet for two violins and two vivlas, the composer 
being the Director of Studies (Dr. C. W. Pearce). The 
Hospitals Combined Appeal Fund was benefited to the 
extent of £50 as a result of the collection made during the 
usual terminal orchestral concert given at Queen’s Hall, 
when the programme included a praiseworthy work, Autumn 

| Moods, by Mr. William Lovelock, a student of the College. 
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Gold medals were won at the North London Festival by 
Alma Daw (singing) and Frank Bilbe (violin), also by 
Doris Duck (singing) at the South London Festival. 
Constance Davies was awarded a silver medal at the North 
London Festival. 

At the annual distribution of prizes and certificates at 
Birmingham, Sir Frederick Bridge (chairman of the Board 
of the College) dealt with a recent statement that to 
appreciate music it was not necessary to have any technical 
knowledge. Sir Frederick declared this to be nonsense, and 
went on to urge that without technical knowledge one 
might be impressed by music and have one’s senses tickled, 
but that to ensure appreciation the study of the theory of 
music should not be neglected, nor was it a difficult subject 
to study. At a recent similar function held at Bighton, 
Councillor Frank Mott Harrison was in the chair, and 
Mr. Rodwell, secretary of the College, attended and spoke 
of the widely increased work and influence of the College. 


THE GERVASE ELWES MEMORIAL 


“When Gervase Elwes lost his life at Boston Station, 





Lady Winefride Elwes, so cruelly widowed, wished to retain 
such memorial of him as was possible. A death-mask was 
taken. The American sculptor, Malvina Iloffman, though 
unacquainted with Lady Winefride, approached her, and 
with a rare delicacy and womanly sympathy that at such a 
time must have brought comfort, begged to be allowed to 
make a bust of one whose gifts had brought so much artistic 
pleasure to her countrymen and countrywomen.’ 

In these words, or some very like them (the quotation is 
from memory), Lord Shaftesbury, as chairman of the great 
gathering at (ueen’s Hall on Thursday, December 14, | 
explained to us the origin of the movement that had brought 
us together. The bust completed, it had naturally been 
desired to place it where the many who loved Gervase Elwes 
and his art might have it often before them, and as ‘the 
gift of Malvina Hoffman and other American friends,’ it 
had been placed at the back of the centre of the grand circle 
of the hall, in an alcove designed for it. 

The unveiling ceremony was carried out by the Viscountess 
Lee of Fareham, who spoke a few simple and feeling words 
from her place in the circle. Upon the platform were Lord | 
Shaftesbury, Cardinal Bourne, the Earl of Denbigh, Sir Hugh 
Allen, Sir Henry Walford Davies, and Mr. Robert McEwen. | 
Each in turn spoke, and each, with rare good taste, did so 
briefly, speaking of love for the man and admiration for the 
artist, but doing so with measured and seemly restraint. Sir 
Henry Walford Davies spoke of the spirit in which Elwes 
approached the task of taking part in Bach’s Mass in 
B minor, of his asking him as he entered the Cathedral 
at a Three Choirs Festival to ‘Say a bit of a prayer 
for me, Davies,’ and of his coming to him afterwards at 
the hotel with, ‘ Thank you for the bit of a prayer, Davies.’ 
Sir Hugh Allen said, ‘No one more nearly approached to 
the ideal “‘I will sing with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also.”’ 

Music (a little and choice) was given by the Bach Choir, with 
students from the Royal College of Music, under the direction 
of Dr. Vaughan Williams, and included the Bach chorales, 
Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring and My God, J give myself to 
Thee, Parry’s Motet, There %san Old Belief, and his Jerusalem. | 
Before the more forma! proceedings opened, Mr. Kiddle 
played a short organ programme. He, it will be remem- 
bered, was Mr. Elwes’s regular accompanist. 

The whole scheme and conduct of the afternoon’s 
ceremony was dignified and impressive. It was not a 
service ; it was not a concert; it was a sincere and simple- 
hearted tribute paid to a great artist by those who loved him. 

The bust is an exceedingly fine likeness. Around the 
arch of its alcove runs a golden scroll: 





* With his whole heart he sang songs, and loved Him 
who made him.’ 


Rosina, a ballad opera by William Shield, will be 
performed by the Mayfair Dramatic Club on January 12 and 
13, at the Guildhall School of Music. 





| The performance was marked by subtlety and delicacy. 


London Concerts 


PHE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


The last concert of the Philharmonic Society before 
Christmas, on December 7, was choral. A curiously 
arranged programme gave Mr. Kennedy Scott’s Phil- 
harmonic Choir only one piece of solid work to do, namely, 
Brahms’s Song of Destiny. After the fine work these singers 
had done a few weeks ago in the Bach B minor Mass, their 
performance seemed a little disappointing. There was no 
absolute fault to be found with it, but it was greatly lacking in 
atmosphere, and, for my taste at least, Mr. Coates did not 
make enough of the significance of the relentless beat of the 
drums in the orchestral Introduction. 

The other two pieces, in which the choir took a 
subordinate part, were Delius’s Sony of the High Hills and 
Scriabin’s Prometheus. It was probably no accident that 
both these works presented nothing to sing but vowel 
sounds. The question of how far the singing of a# can be 
made as interesting to the hearer as the singing of words, or 
how it can give inspiration to a choir to the same extent as 
verses, however feeble, is still open to discussion. In an 
ideal world where choralists and orchestra may be presumed 
to be entirely familiar with each other’s work, a musically 
sensitive choir would of course know by instinct the right 
kind of colour to give, but where voices and instruments 
seldom meet at rehearsal this can at best be only guess-work. 
I venture to say this much, though I am fully aware that 
many authorities differ. 

The Song of the High Hills has many beautiful moments, 
and the atmosphere it creates is entirely individual, but 
whether the music, in which shapelessness is erected into a 
guiding principle, can endure, still remains to be settled. 
Mr. 
Albert Coates of course reveiled in rometheus, and received 
a well-merited ovation. The music itself relies too much on 
the element of surprise to be likely to endure. 

The only purely orchestral work was 
Stenka Razine, 2 work dating from the period before he 
came under the influence of Brahms. It has all the 
characteristics of the earlier Russian school, not excluding 
its diffuseness. The story of the hero who, feeling it 
necessary to pacify the divinity of the Volga, threw 


Glazounov’s 


| his mistress into the river (without, be it noted, consulting 


the lady in question), is also characteristically Russian. 
A. K. 

At the concert on November 23, an essay in a form 
lighter than he usually affects was given a first 
performance in Strauss’s Suite arranged from the 
incidental music to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Beyond 
illustrating the facility expected of a composer of Strauss’s 
experience and reputation in simulating the musical manner 
of a bygone age, and blending therewith a conception of 
humour, objective rather than subjective, the work has no 
claims to consideration comparable with his deservedly 
popular tone-poems. The gentleman, in effect, remained 
bourgeois. The Suite was not particularly well played. Bax’s 
symphonic poem, 7%/age/, with which first acquaintance 
had been made at Bournemouth, stood later in the same 
programme. It shows an aspect of the composer’s 
characteristic affinity with the sea atmosphere. The 
sensation of the evening was the violoncello playing of 
Sefior Casals in Lalo’s Concerto. The conductor was 
Mr. Albert Coates. H. F. 
AN CHOIR 


THE VATIC 


The body of singers from the Roman basilicas whose short 
title is the ‘Vatican Choir’ has been with us again. It 
is a pity that the praise we c:n give is only that which any 
well-disciplined choir ought to earn—praise for unanimity, 
in attack and in variation of tone-amount, and for being able 
to sing softly. The moment the tone rises above mez20-forte, 
what a neighing of tenors! What a Punch tone from the 
boys, when vowels of the ee tribe come up! The contrasts 
of tone were often inartistically violent, too, though 
excellently stage-managed. There was thus a good deal less 
enjoyment in the choir’s Palestrina programme than there 
ought to have been. 
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It is not a bit of use making excuses for these singers on 
the feeble ground that ‘ideals of tone differ.’ They may. 
So do ideals of honesty. Yet any man by taking the 
trouble may readily learn what is right and what wrong. 
And that the loud tone of this choir is thoroughly bad, there 
can be no doubt whatever It is apparently the ideal of tone 
held in the Land of Song. If so, we may be heartily glad we 


live in a country whose choral tradition is based on other | 


and surer foundations. W. R.A 


ARNOLD BAX’S SYMPHONY 
Arnold Bax’s Symphony No. I, in E flat minor, was 
produced by Mr. Albert Coates at the London Symphony 


Orchestra’s fourth concert. Three movements—of battle, 





of lamentation, and of exultation. Here is a leading 
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It is a most magnificent piece of wild music. It shakes 
g I 
a Promethean fist at heaven. It belongs to the great 


musical order of the fr stride, an indispensable 


own and fierce 


order, as indispensable as the other, of the philosophic sigh 
und smile. The temper corresponds with Byron, not 
Gibbon Hugo, not Voltaire. 


Someone was saying that if art is emotion remembered in 
tranquillity, then Mr. Bax, who has here done powerfully 
better than before, may be expected one day to do better 
still, since here he is visibly the prey of his feelings. But 
ther Here he has 
struck in E flat minor to impressive purpose. Whether an 
artist take to be no 
for criticism, but one of ingrained temperament, a matter 


is an art of striking when the iron is hot. 


storms or persuades I 


between himself and his Maker. He may carry you 
with him either way, and the carrying of you is his 
success. To storm argues the more physical vitality. Few 


had it like Wagner, and his could flag. Persuasion argues 
the cooler, less fanatic head and the more playful hand. 
The ardour of this Symphony ignores the fact that all our 
battles will be equally unimportant when the next Ice Age 


comes. A young man’s symphony therefore, and a 
romantic young man’s. A hothead and a genius, he 
compelled us to share at moments his estimate of the 


importance of his battle, and the drear Levnfo Solenne, 


ashen in colour, and singularly expressive of the full terror | 
of hereavement, fairly overcame us, however hardened of | 
é- ' 


heart. a. 


STRAUSS'S DOWN ¢ \ 

Pablo Casals was the soloist at the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra’s last symphony concert, and Strauss’s Don Out xot 
was chosen for the occasion. The time is gone of the furious 
adulation of Strauss, and also of the 
disparagement of wartime, when the insolent vanity and 
gross blunders of taste in this genius appeared so 
offensive , with the Spaniard as protagonist 
and Sir Henry Wood conducting with fine devotedness, was 
shown in the best light, and what is jarring, unnecessary and 
clownish in it stirred not offence but regret—for 
surely, if the composer had but passed his matter again 
through the refining fire instead of so dumping it down in 
all its crudity, had been a lasting masterpiece of music. 
what fault has this remarkable musical mind so often not 
cared to transmute fully its lively thoughts ir.to music ? 


sincere but excessive 


music of 
Don Out xot 


matter | 


|} talent has not been ignored. 


| the 


here | 


By | 


By | 


| vanity, we suggest. And though contemporaries of twenty- 
| five years ago were dazzled, we wonder to-day how long this 
| dubious mintage will remain at all current. The future’s 
| remedy for Don Quixote, wherein the good stuff ought not 
to be lightly disregarded, will perhaps lie in drastic editing. 
Mr. York Bowen towards the end of this Very long 

| concert conducted his orchestral work, Zventide, music 
which was without either placidness or elegance. Its soft 

contours might easily have won more regard in a programme 

where there had been the contrast of more stern and 

argumentative music. C. 


A BRUCKNER SYMPHONY 

Nobody at the third L.S.O. concert at (ueen’s [all 
| could remember when a Symphony of Anton Bruckner had 
last been heard there, and the realists were pleased with 
Mr. Albert Coates for producing the Aomantic (No. 4, in G), 
while the idealists were dissatisfied. The realists had the 
satisfaction of seeing a bubble pricked, and said, ‘ Well, 
that ought to settle Bruckner’s case here for a long time to 
come.’ But the icealists prefer their bubb!es unpricked, 
and rather regretted the dashing of a wonderland of nine 
unknown symphonies—of what a sumptuousness! Why, 
the incomparably musical Viennese never (we are always 
| told) tire of them, and print Bruckner’s effigy on their 
postage-stamps, while at Berlin the answer to the reproach 
of rather overdoing Bruckner is (it appears): ‘Well, we 
can’t have Brahms’s Symphonies every day, and what else 
is there to do but Bruckner?’ 

In this Symphony a Schubertian ghost appeared to be 
lingering with humidity just within earshot of Wagnerian 
ircles. Keats urged Shelley to load his rifts with ore. 
Bruckner’s rifts gape so wide that it would have wanted 
3rahms on one hand and Wagner on the other to come to 
the rescue with cartloads, 

The rest of the concert was Wagnerian, Miss Florence 
Austral singing as Brunnhilde. Cc. 


GERALD COOPER 

The fastidious taste of the connoisseur is characteristic of 
Mr. Gerald Cooper, whose series of six concerts during 
November and early December have been largely devoted to 
old music. It has marked both the choice and the 
presentation of many valuable but little-known works which 
would otherwise have remained in obscurity, so that an apt 
contribution has been made to the study of the antique in 
music which is at present in fashion. Mr. Cooper’s own 
facility with the harpsichord has materially contributed to a 


| complete reproduction of the medium and atmosphere in 


which the composers of the past worked. This was 
established at the very first concert, devoted to English 
music of the Elizabethan period—a time when the national 
musical voice spoke in tones which for directness and 
melody have since scarcely been equalled. Miss Heéléne 
Dolmetsch is an expert with her own instrument, 
the viola da gamba, forerunner of the modern violoncello, 
but more reedy in tone. Moreover the singers, Miss Dorothy 
Helmrich, Miss May Yeatman, Miss Flora Mann, 
Miss Dorothy Robson, and Mr. Philip Wilson, have all of 
them preserved the quality of serene efficiency so 
indispensable for the purpose in view. But contemporary 
Mr. Peter Warlock’s song- 
cycle, Zhe Curlew, was given for the first time in revised, 
and, it must be said, improved form, Mr. Arthur Bliss’s 
Chamber Rhapsody found a place in the scheme under the 
composer’s direction, and Saint-Saéns’s diverting Carnazvai 
des Animaux was played for the first time in England on 
same occasion. Three Bach Chorale Preludes for the 
organ, the same composer’s Sonata for flute, violin, and 
harpsichord, Trios by Telemann and Léclair, and a Corelli 
Violin and Harpsichord Sonata are remembered with 
gratitude, which extends to a long list of musicians, 
specialists in their own line, but too numerous to mention 
individually. H. F 


DOROTHY SILK 
Miss Dorothy Silk is continuing her excellent concerts of 
old music, for the artistic interpretation of which her gifts 
of voice and temperament so admirably fit her. At the 
concert on December 9 we had the cantata of Bach, 
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Weichet nur (No, 202), of which the special interest is in 
the use of the oboe obbligato, admirably played by Mr. 
Walter Hinchliff. The last two, Of, ove zs a pleasure and 
In supreme contentment seen, are particularly delightful. 
Those gentlemen who persist in saying that the ‘ exploration 
of the timbres of individual instruments’ is a discovery 
made within the last ten years, should be invited to study 
this oboe part with special care. There was also an 
interesting little cantata, A/ex’s, by Pepusch (who was 
responsible, in the first place, for the music of 7e Beggar's 
Opera), which is quite pleasant, but has not more than an 
antiquarian interest. The Chromatic Tunes of Danyel 
(:506), as edited by Peter Warlock and Philip Wilson (sung 
by Mr. John Goss), are more worth studying. A. K. 
ETHEL LEGINSKA 

This young lady of Hull allowed us, at (Queen’s Hall, the 
privilege of considering her both as pianist and composer— 
a privilege enhanced by the help she had from Mr. Goossens’s 
extraordinarily fine orchestra. The public ought to have 
been more numerous, for Miss Leginska is (as she reminded 
us with her first half-dozen bars in a Mozart Concerto) of the 
race of real pianists. The play was sprightly, fine, and 
feeling ; and next time, if Miss Leginska has not stayed 
away too long and she again chooses Mozart, (Queen’s Hall 
will not look so empty. Miss Leginska as composer has sat 
at the feet of Bloch and of Goossens, and we heard her 
symphonic poem, Aeyond the fields know—fields 
where she has diligently planted a lot of little parterres 
and herbaceous borders with quantities of odd little exotics, 
often pleasing, taken one by one. Cc. 


we 


PROF. POLLACK 

An unhackneyed programme added much to the attraction 
of Prof. Pollack’s recital at -Eolian Hall, which began 
with Elgar’s Pianoforte and Violin Sonata, Of this Prof. 
Pollack, admirably matched at the pianoforte by Mr. Harold 


Craxton, gave an interpretation that was at times illuminating | 


and always interesting. Especially the slow movement 
revealed beauties and graces that hardly another violinist 
had discovered before. The light interplay of the rhythm, 
the intermingling of tender and whimsical elements, was 
realised to perfection. The Reger Sonata which followed 
showed the accomplishment of the violinist, but this 
choice was not altogether happy. Reger has written some 
admirable things, but this Sonata is not one of them. 
aims at the revival of the unaccompanied sonata, of which 
Bach left the supreme examples. It achiev esa compromise 
between the study and the classical ‘ caprice’ of the Kreutzer 
and Fiorillo type. A Suite by EF. Korngold, drawn from his 
music to Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing, \eit the 


audience unmoved, although Prof. Pollack was at his best | 


and seemed to revel in the strong accents of the quasi-comic | 
march of Dogberry and his watchmen. A group of little- 
known short pieces concluded the well-balanced if not 
invariably stimulating recital. B. V. 


SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Miss Noél Eadie sang at Wigmore Hall: a newcomer 
for once in a way who beguiled with a good deal more 
than fair promises. Her voice is warm soprano—a rarity 
to begin with. Tonal depth and depth of pitch are not 
necessarily one, but the lower sister-voices mostly in practice 
monopolise sensuous tone, leaving the soprano to be 
choir-boyish and shrill. But we know from Melba that a 
soprano can be both sensuous and clar’sonous. Well, 
Miss Eadie’s voice soars without shr-llress. end is lovely | 
to hear. She began with Mozart ; two most*pretty Faglish 
songs stood out (Frank Bridge’s Z’ev as a lovely Hower and 
Bainton’s Nightingale near the house) ; and her French was 
as good as any English listener need want. Singirg of suck 
quality and of such sense is delightful, even while there is! 
plenty of room for Miss Eadie to develop contro: #ne 
perfect her diction (notably on the mid-vowels). 


Miss Mildred Allingham’s programme at Steinway Hall | 


included the names of Cyril Scott, Gerrard Williams, Frank 
Bridge, and Mary Turner Salter, and Eric Fogg’s One 
morning in the flower garden had a nice little success. This 


It} 


| music-making. 


singer has a slight voice and a generally contemplative point 
of view, so that the audience (audiences do so want always 
the gros moyens !) was at first cold, but as the concert went 
on it was interesting to observe the ground being gradually 
conquered by the sweet and tranquil singing of an artist. 

Mr. Ingo Simon (baritone) sang French and Italian music 
at Wigmore Hall, not disdaining Donizetti or a page from 
the Prigione d’Edinburgo of Ricci. Tone and technique 
might be criticisable, but the stronger impression was 
favourable, made by a communication of the singer’s own 
hearty conviction ; and mannerisms could be overlooked, for 
there was something at least to grip the attention. 

Mr. Plunket Greene sang, accompanied by Mr. Liddle, at 
Eolian Hall. Who can match his vividness of charac- 
terisation? Itisgoodto hear him, however little actual voice 
there may be, for he at once stiffens our standard of 
judgment, and the average singing that might have seemed 
tolerably good we realise to be only half alive. Singers, 
sit at the feet of this grey-haired wizard and find his secrets 
—how he varies his tonal colour and how he reinforces and 
shuts off his resonances! The programme was full of good 
things well set off one by another. We pick out Parry’s 
Follow a Shadow and Stanford’s Monkey's Carol for their 
fine ironic effectiveness. 

Miss Phyllis Holman and Mr. Eric Marshall were heard 
at /Eolian Hall—two good voices. Miss Holman, 
moreover, showed the gift of conveying passionate 
exaltation. Mr. Marshall’s fine voice might be better used, 
and his Non piu andra? \acked sparkle and pliant grace. If 
he cultivated his /ega¢o and hankered less after mere big 
tone he would meet our need of an English lyric-baritone. 
Not wisely he seeks to combine the lyric and dramatic 
styles. Perhaps if he concentrated on ¢hinking as a tenor 
rather than as bass he might come nearer the eminence we 
| should like to see his. Sometimes his phrasing was faulty, 
for which poor translations partly were to be blamed and 
partly his carelessness 

Miss Astra Desmond, at £olian Hall, sang some new 
songs of M. de Falla, not perhaps very characteristic pages, 
but this beautiful voice, which becomes to an unusual 
degree influenced and coloured by the prevailing mood, did 
them justice. Her full-throated, low tones in J/ourning in 
the village dwells, from Korbay’s Hungarian folk-songs, 
were duly sinister. 

Miss Maria Sandra, who sang for the first time at Queen’s 
Hall (at Balokovic’s concert), was indisposed, yet won favour. 
She was very much the beginner—-equipped with a fine voice 
| (soprano) and an obviously expensive training ; now casting 

her eye over the world of art to see what land to conquer. 

| Ravel’s Asia was one of her pieces, undertaken however 
| more conscientiously than conqueringly. So it won’t be 
| Asia, perhaps. All the better. We could do quite well here 
with this good young singer. 

Miss Anne Thursfield introduced, in a group of Arnold 
Bax’s songs, two new ones, Cradle Song and Rann of 
Exile, both of characteristic rich beauty. Miss Thursfield 
did not begin well, for in Mozart’s Now fiz di fort she 
occasionally forced her voice, a surprising indiscretion from 
a singer who a few minutes later could sing the French folk- 
| song, Jaz perdu ma belle, with every refinement of judgment. 
| Sospirando and sforzato attacks, floating A/anzissim7, needle- 

pointed staccat?— Miss Tharsfield is mistress of all, and there 
is no call on her to broaden the range of her singing. 
| Mr. John Coates, at Chelsea Town Hall, arranged an 
ingenious English programme from Purcell to Parry. ‘He 
sings so well,’ was someone’s paradox, ‘that you would say 
he had never had a lesson.’ Genial, easy, natural, smiling, 
he has made the laws of his art his second nature. To hear 
‘John Coates sind Purcell is to percej iying in ourown 
| time ts the traditional English ap Kep 



















ian Hall. 


|" «Miss Olga Haley gave tea 
and 


She hes a voice of beauty, 


personality. Her singing efi 

| point, but somehow often lo: the grip 
|should tighten. I. fancy sf on her 
resources, gives too generously, 1s no secret 


| reserve when the music asks for a sup And then 
Miss Haley does not disguise the processes of her enchant- 
ment, which means that some of the enchantment is lost. 
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We think that this talented artist is very nearly a great 
singer, and we scrutinise for faults—so much depends on 
their correction. If Miss Haley doled out her breath with 
more meticulous attention to the phrase to be sung she 
might gain sharper diction and avoid her fault of agitated 
inhalation. Mr. Frank Titterton, who took part, is a real 
tenor, not a strung-up baritone; his voice is sweet, his 
delivery sound, but he ought to experiment with more tonal 


H. J. K. 


variety. 


CHORAL CONCERTS 

Though there can be few if any present members of the 
Roval Choral Society who sang in Verdi’s Aegutem when 
the Society introduced it to London under the direction of 
the composer some forty-two years ago, the association is 
traditional, a fact which may have put spurs to the singers’ 
pride when the Mass was revived at the concert at the Albert 
Hall on November 25. At all events, under Mr. Albert 
Coates’s compelling methods a very sensitive performance 
was achieved. To listen to the work again was to realise 
that Verdi’s true » was the operatic form, and that, 
even in this most sincere tribute to the memory of a friend 
he could not altogether rid himself of the dramatic 
atmosphere of the stage. In the circumstances, a certain 
secularity of treatment detected in the reading enhanced 
rather than detracted from its effectiveness. The impression 
was deepened that the Royal Choral forces are entering 
upon a new lease of artistic life, and for that happy circum- 
stance Mr. II. L. Balfour, the general-conductor, is entitled 
i. FF. 


mel 


to congratulation, 


The London Choral Society, which has decided to devote 


the present season mainly to unaccompanied music, 
gave its first concert on November 29. The discipline 


which unaccompanied singing implies has had an excellent 
effect on the choir, which showed greater steadiness, better 
balance, and cleaner attack than ever before. The 
performance of Brahms’s Rhapsody foralto solo—Miss Lucy 
Nuttall—and male voices was creditably done, but it seems 
strange to include it in a programme of unaccompanied 
music and to hear the orchestral part played by a combination 


of pianoforte and organ—which Brahms would never have 


dreamt of. The singing of three of Elgar’s Part-Songs 
from the Greek Anthology was most effective, and 
showed the choir has a much keener appreciation of 


atmosphere than it had some time ago. <A/ler many a dusty 
in particular was extremely well done. Two short 
Cantatas by H. V. Jervis-Read, sung for the first time, 
proved to be pleasant little works which should be useful 
to choral conductors. One fault of the singers, which 
should be noticed and modified, is their excessive fondness 
for extreme s/accato, a thing for which, ultimately, Dr. 
Coward is probably responsible. On the whole, however, 
Mr. Fagge is to be congratulated on the improved style of 
his choir. i, Tie 


yeti 


The Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society gave 
all its enthusiasm to Sir Henry Walford Davies’s Averyman 
on November 25. This strongly-made music would not go 
begging for performance, as it does, if average choirs and 
conductors were as alert and enterprising as Mr. Allen Giil 
and his North Londoners. The principal parts were sung by 
Miss Gladys Moger (Good Deeds), Miss Millicent Russell 
(Knowledge), Mr. Sydney Coltham (Death), and Mr. Samuel 
Mann (Everyman). errte England was in the same 
programme, 

The work of other suburban choral sacieties, excellera en 
every respect, but partaking of routine, must be summafised 
as follows: Penge Musical Society, conducted by 
Mr. Alfred B. Choat, gave 4 7ale of Old Japan, at the Crystal 
Palace, on December 2. On the following - Saturday 
{December 9) there were two good concerts: Hiawatha’s 
Weddine-Feast and Bath’s The Wake of O’ Connor were the 
choice of the South London Philharmonic Society, at 
Goldsmiths’ College, under Mr. William H. Kerridge ; and 
Stanford’s Songs of the Fleet and Sullivan’s 7he Golden 
Legend were performed by the Ealing Choral and 
Orchestral Society, Mr. A. C. Praeger conducting. 


STUDENT OPERAS 
QUALIS 

The Parry Opera Theatre of the Royal College of Music 
was the scene of a recent ‘interesting event ’—the birth of a 
short one-Act opera by Mr. A. Davies Adams, a student. 
The infant of his imagination bears a cast of feature which 
could never be mistaken for anything but British, though he 
| saw fit to christen it by the un-English-sounding name of 
| Oualis. However, it is the name of the leading character 
in a south coast village drama, ‘a few days after Waterloo.’ 
| Those were days when patriotism ran high, and a good deal 
is made of the picturesque announcements by the village 
crier of the latest news from the front. The press-gang 
also becomes busy. The skeleton of the story is sufficiently 
well-knit and adorned with humour to avoid arid moments, 
j}and the music, strongly modal at times, is apt, and 
scored with an ear for orchestral colour. If the love scenes 
| 
| 





reveal the true and modest level of the inspiration, sincerity 
and a light touch are gratefully recognised. Mr. L. Cairns 
| James, the producer, and Mr. S. P. Waddington, the 
| conductor, are both entitled to warm congratulation for the 
| smoothness and liveliness of this private rehearsal, and the 
singing (especially in articulation) and acting bore witness 
to hard work on the part of the students. = 2 








| 


SANDFORD'S BLESSED DAMOZEL 

The students’ concert of the Royal Academy of Music on 
| Tuesday, December at Queen’s Hall, was made 
especially interesting by the first production of 7he Blessed 
| Damozel, a cantata for soprano solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Mr. Arthur Sandford, who is the present 
| Mendelssohn Scholar. So far as I remember, the only work 
of his previously performed is a one-Act opera based on a 
Greek subject. If recollection that was more 
| modern than the present work, which is distinctly mid- 
| Victorian in style. I do not know with whom Mr. Sandford 
|} has studied, but if we assume the work to have been 
| discovered, and the name of the composer to be unknown, 
experts would have said that it was probably the work of a 
| pupil of Macfarren. The composer has, however, a real 
| gift of melody and dramatic expression, and the restraint 
which he exercises is appropriate to the atmosphere of the 
poem. The principal soprano solo is expressive, but the 
| little flute obbligato seemed pastoral rather than heavenly. 
| The chorus sang very well, with however, rather a secular 
|atmosphere. The solo part was sung by Miss Thelma 
| Tuson, who is a Parepa Rosa Scholar, and enjoyed a 
| considerable reputation in South Africa before coming to 
England to complete her studies. Detailed criticism of 
| students is not in place here, but it will suffice to say that 
her career should be watched. Mr. Henry Beauchamp 
conducted. A. K 
| -— 
BACH’S MASS AT OUNDLE 





12, 


serves, 


When it was told me that the boys of Oundle School 
were going to sing Bach’s Mass in B minor on the afternoon 
of Sunday, December 10, my first thought was that either 
the authorities were exceedingly rash or music must absorb 
a far greater proportion of the school’s time than is generaliy 
possible or even advisable—in fact that here was one of 
those special ‘stunts’ which are suspect in proportion as 
they are successful. I went, however, and it is because 
everything which I heard there contradicted this impression 
that the event seems worth recording in the A/usica/ Times. 
Everyone was, indeed, enormously keen because everyone 
had semething te do: _ But it was not like a school speech- 
day. One did mot meet boys leading about tame parents, 
showing off the buildings, and obviously hoping that the 
| parents would remain sufficiently tame to behave themselves 
suitably. I met only one boy with a parent, and the parent 
' was. doing the leading not only of him but of the whole 
ischool. It was she, in fact, who sang the soprano solos, 

and she did not, I think, confine her efforts to the solos when 
the'trme came. She is known in the musical profession as 
| Miss Carrie Tubb. I believe that she had played a 
| considerable part in inspiring the undertaking, and had 
| helped to collect as her colleagues in the solos Miss Astra 
| Desmond, Mr. Hubert Eisdell, and Mr. Norman Allin. 
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These, with the addition of some dozen players from the 
London Symphony Orchestra to complete the school 
orchestra and take charge of obbligato parts, represented 
the extent of outside help—a very material help certainly, 


choruses, their immediate favourite being the Qzz /ollis. 
Certainly they sang this with remarkable spontaneity of 
expression. We are apt to forget what emotional creatures 
boys are; they have a pretty sure instinct for the deepest 


but one which left the school entirely responsible for all | things 
those terrific choruses and the greater part of the instru- | 


mental accompaniment. How was it done? 


Well, the | impossible to learn all in the time. 


were omitted because it was 
Such weak points as 


Several of the choruses 


great thing was that it seemed to have grown naturally. | there were in what was given seemed to be the accidents 


All the school sings, in a way, and about half the school 
sings as a choir of trebles, altos, tenors, and basses. Last 
year a whole-school performance of Zhe Messiah was given, 
the choir singing the choruses, the ‘non-choir’ coming in 
with a bass unison at ‘ Wonderful, Counsellor,’ and such- 
like dramatic moments. 
musical director, resolved to do the same with the Mass, 
teaching whole choruses to the choir, and salient tunes, 
fugue subjects, and £¢/ zterum venturus est cum gloria 
(a thing gorgeous to sing once you know it) to the 
rest. The choir members must certainly be good readers, 
but then they learn musical reading from the first in the pre- 
paratory school. The actual learning of this music was 
done practically in a term, two short preliminary practices 
being held at the end of the summer term. It was all done 
out of school hours except for thirteen hours (little more 
than one hour per week) which the trebles normally devote 
to singing, and ten minutes three times a week after prayers, 
in which the whole school sings. It was durjng these ten- 
minute spells that the non-choir learnt to do its bit. 
Sectional rehearsals for altos alone, and for tenors and 
basses together, amounted to another thirteen hours. This 
was out of school, as was eleven hours for the full choir, 
seventeen for orchestra, and some half-dozen hours of com- 
bined rehearsal. These statistics were given me after the 
performance was over, when I expressed surprise that 
the boys knew the music so well. They confirmed my 
impression that the whole thing was not the result of 
‘swatting,’ though of course everyone must have worked 
hard, and Mr. Spurling, who took all rehearsals, sectional 
and full, must have been pretty constantly at it. But we 
expect that of a music-master. 

The composition of the orchestra is another interesting point. 
It is fed by the band, and the bandmaster, Mr. F. S. Allen, 
teaches the wind instrument players, while Mr. Champ, 
the violin-master, trains the strings. The orchestra can 
muster a full complement of wood-wind, and there are about 
ten flautists, some brass players, and a good timpanist. The 
son of the violin-master played third trumpet in the Mass. 
When I asked Mr. Spurling how he got boys to take up the 
wind instruments so as to be able to play creditably in such 
music as Bach’s, his answer was, ‘Well, they do it 
themselves, mainly. We had one fellow here (he has left 
now, unfortunately) who used to come back after each holiday 
playing a new wind instrument, and he made the others learn 
them, too.’ That of course is the thing, and once you have 
started the keenness, its infection spreads like measles. 

In this sort of way it came about that on December 10, 
the whole floor of the school hall was filled with singers 
and y;  yers, and the whole cubic space of the hall was 
resonaui with Bach. On what may be called the 
back wall of the hall, above the gallery where such audience 
as could be admitted was gathered together, there was an 
innocent looking reflector (it looked like a brass basin) 
which was to receive the sound for transmission to a wider 
audience by wireless. The chief wireless operator explained 
it all beautifully to me; boys nowadays take to wireless 
even more easily than they take to Bach, but I dare say no 
more about it than that afterwards other craftsmen at a con- 
siderable distance reported that they had heard the music 
splendidly. 

Apart from the thrill of the big moments—thrilling 
because of the sense of everyone doing his utmost, whether 
the utmost were much or littlke—there was some really fine 
singing in the clear and easily sustained parts. One of 
the best numbers was the second Ayrze, where the 
intricacies of the chromatic subject often produce haziness 
and faulty intonation in far more experienced choirs. When 
Mr. Spurling asked me which I should guess to be the 
boys’ favourite chorus I named this one because they had 
sung it so well. But he told me that, as a fact, it took him 
some time to get them to care much for either of the Ayre 


Mr. C. M. Spurling, the school | 





of the moment against which there is no insurance 
rather than the result of imperfect preparation. It was 
obviously better to omit some than to jeopardise the whole 
by undertaking too much, but one wondered whether it 
might not have been better still to have given the Gloria 
complete (it wanted the last chorus) and leave the Credo for 
another time. Of the latter we had only the Z¢ zz unum 
Dominum (duet), the Cructfixus, and the Et resurrexit. 
The eight-part Osanna too remains for another time. 

There will be other times, certainly, for the infection of 
keenness for Bach is no mere epidemic. Why should it be, 
and why, I asked myself as I came away, should I have 
been surprised at all at the undertaking? We are not 
surprised when schoolboys offer us Greek plays and do them 
well. Bach is much easier to understand than Euripides, 
and singing is an occupation more natural and therefore 
more delightful to English boys than speaking in the Greek 
language. The public schools have made a tradition of 
Greek for hundreds of years, with results which are some- 
times questioned. Why not try a tradition of Bach for a 
decade ? H. C. C, 


Music in the Provinces 

ABERYSTWYTH.—The ninety-sixth concert given by the 
College of Wales on November 16+ was conducted by 
Sir Henry Walford Davies. M. Fleury played flute solos, 
including Debussy’s 7¢fes of Pan (composed for him). The 
choir sang Bach’s Chorale, Zon hears her watchmen’s voices, 
in unison, the strings supplying the counter-melody, and two 
Motets by Parry—7here zs an Old Belief and Blest Pair of 
Strens—were sung. The orchestra played the first movement 
of the Mew !Vorld Symphony. 

BeDFORD.—The Bedford Musical Society gave the first 
concert of its fifty-sixth season on December 7, with a fine 
programme that included Parry’s A/y soul, there is a country, 
Stanford’s Last Fost, Elgar’s Wand of Youth Suite and 
the Bach-Elgar Fugue, Holst’s 7wo Psa/ms, and Deering’s 
Cryes of London, Miss Carrie Tubb was the soloist, and 
Dr. H. A. Harding conducted.——The Bedford Free 
Church Choral Union, two hundred strong, gave a good 
account of itself on November 22, when /srae/ zx Egypt was 
performed. Mr. Percy Burke conducted. 

BiRMINGHAM.—The two most notable events of a busy 
month have been the visit of Mr. Gustav Holst to conduct 
his //lanets Suite, and a first English performance of 
Dr. Vaughan-Williams’s new Mass. The Suite was 
performed at a symphony concert given by the City 
Orchestra on November 29, with the composer in charge. 
——The City Orchestra’s Sunday evening concerts have 
been more interesting this month. The programmes have 
included Debussy’s Petite Suite, Woll’s /talian Serenade, 
and Ravel’s A/other Gocse Suite.——At the Max Mossel 
concert on November 22, the Rosé String Quartet was 
heard in Franck’s Quintet, with Mr. Egon Petri in the 
pianoforte part.——The Thursday mid-day concerts have 
drawn good attendances this month. The venture has 
proved so successful that Miss Sotham has decided to 
continue the concerts in the New Year.——Recitals have 
taken their usual prominent place in the musical activities 
of the month.——Miss Maud Randle, Miss Edna, Iles, 
and Mr. Leonard Rayner, of the pianists, have all had a 
hearing.——Miss Denne Parker concluded her series of 
historical song recitals on December 15 with a programme 
of modern English songs. Mr. Albert Sammons and 
Miss Winifred Browne joined forces in Elgar’s Violin Sonata 
on December 11.——Some choral works have been given, 
including a performance of Elgar’s Azag Olaf by the Walsall 
Philharmonic Society, and a performance of Delius’s 
Sea Drift and Rachmaninov’s 7he Fells by the Festival 
Choral Society. 
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BoOURNEMOUTH.—Arthur Bliss’s Co/our Symphony was 
played on November 16, conducted by the composer, 
Sir Dan Godfrey having prepared the work with the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


BRADFORD.—Dvorak’s 7he Sfectre’s Bride was the choice 
of the Bradford Old Choral Society on November 15.—— 
On December 1 the Catterall Quartet and some Hallé 
players gave Schubert’s Octet and two Awbades of Lalo, 
but the audience at the Mechanics’ Institute was small. 


BristoLt.—The Choral Society performed /svae/ in Egy/t 
on November 18, and was assisted by a hundred and seventy 
members of Newport Choral Society—thus the big choruses 
were adequately dealt with. Mr. George Riseley conducted. 
—— Bristol South Choral Society, supported by an orchestra, 
performed Zhe Ancient Mariner on November 25.——On 
the same day Cadbury Heath Male Choir, numbering over 
fifty voices, and conducted by Mr. Fred Isaacs, sang A wet 
sheet and a flowing sea (Richards), Zhe Last Days of Pompeti 
(Ritz), Zhe Crusaders (Prothero), and Zhe Three Chafers 
(Triihn).——The London Symphony Orchestra’ was 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood in two concerts at Colston 
Hall under the auspices of Messrs. Duck, Son, & Pinker. 
Among the works played were Beethoven’s_ eighth 


Symphony, Borodin’s second, Elgar’s and Saint-Saéns’s | 


Concertos for ’cello and orchestra (with Miss Beatrice 
Harrison as_ soloist), Delius’s Dance Rhapsody, and 
Stravinsky’s Z’ Ozseau de feu Suite. In addition, Mr. Roger 
Quilter conducted performances of his Children’s Overture 


and As you like it Suite. 


Carpirr.—Kreisler gave a violin recital on November 18 
——The Musical Society (conducted by Mr. T. E. Aylward) 
performed the concert version of Faws¢ on December I. 


CHATHAM.—Beethoven’s first Symphony was played by 
the band of the Royal Marines on November 27, and was 
followed of a Suite by Percy Fletcher (Sy/van Scenes), 
the Prelude to Moussorgsky’s opera, Ahovantchina, and 
“La Fricassée,’ from Glazounov’s Auses ad’ Amour, 


CoLCHESTER.—Mr. Albert Sammons gave a violin recital 
on November 17, assisted by Dr. George Young at the 
pianoforte. 


EDINBURGH, 
November 18 the Rosé Quartet was joined by Mr. Egon Petri 
(pianoforte) in César Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet.——At the 
Patterson orchestral concert in Usher Hall on November 20 
the César Franck centenary was anticipated by the 
performance of the Symphony in D minor and the Symphonic 
Variations for pianoforte and orchestra. 
conducted, and Mr. Harold Bauer was the pianist.—— 
At the first concert of the season given by the Bach Society 
on November 21 the programme included works by other 
composers than Bach, thus departing from the 
hith-rto observed. With Miss Margaret Tilly as pianist, the 
Bach Concerto in D minor was played, a Concerto Grosso by 
Handel, Mozart’s Zine Aleine Nachtmusik, and works by 


Froberger, Farnaby, Croft, and Kittel were performed. | 
Mr. Douglas Dickson conducted.——An [8th century 
programme given at the Patterson orchestral concert on 


November 27 included the /«fcter Symphony and Iamilton 
Harty’s Suite from Handel’s Water Music, with 7i// 
Eulenspiegel. 


EXETER.—At the November meeting of the Chamber 
Music Club the programme included Schumann’s Quintet 
for pianoforte and strings, Beethoven’s Sonata in A for 
violoncello and pianoforte, the Brahms Zégeunerlieder for 
pianoforte and four voices, and Delius’s Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte. ——Sapellnikov gave two pianoforte 
recitals on November 22, assisted by Miss Gladys Moger. 

—The Gertrud Hopkins Trio, at the second concert of 
the Philharmonic series on November 28, played John 
Ireland’s second Pianoforte Trio (in one movement). 
Mr. Walter Belgrove sang two new songs by Dr. Ernest 
Bullock (who accompanied them), and a fine selection by 
Bach, Purcell, Parry, Herbert Howells, Balakirev, Rutland 
Boughton, Armstrong Gibbs, and Martin Shaw. 


At the Mossel subscription concert on | 


Mr. Julius Harrison | 


custom | 


GUILDFORD.—Captain Claude Powell conducted an 
excellent performance of Die Aleistersinger, as arranged for 
concert purposes, on November 22, a choir being brought 
| in to assist the Guildford Symphony Orchestra. 
HvUpDERSFIELD.—Miss Carrie Tubb sang the title-rdle in 
| a performance of ida by the Huddersfield Choral Society 
|on November 18, Dr. Henry Coward conducting. The 
Holmfirth Musical Society, on December 7, revived Prout’s 
Herewara. 

KEIGHLEY.—On November 2 the Musical Union opened 
its season with /aust and A Zale of Old Japan, conducted 
|by Mr. R. H. Moore.——The old Clef Club has been 
| succeeded by a new Keighley Branch of the B.M.S. 








| Leeps.—Mr. Hamilton Harty played his new Pianoforte 
Concerto at the Philharmonic Concert on November 22, 
when the programme also included Bach’s Vy Spirit was in 
heaviness and parts of Zhe Creation.——The Saturday 
orchestral concert on December 2 brought Mr. Eugene 
Goossens conducting Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony and 

Miss Myra Less playing the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto, 

|——Dr. Tysoe conducted Brahms’s Aeguiem at the 
| Parish Church on December 8.——The Christmas 

Oratorio was given on December If by Calverley Choral 
Society, under Mr. Norman Strafford, and two days later by 
the Leeds New Choral Society under Mr. H. Matthias 
| Turton, 

LEICESTER.—Miss Grace Burrows opened a series of 
orchestral lecture-recitals on November 24. The Ladies’ 
String Quartet (Misses Grace Burrows, Evelyn Cooke, 
Gertrud Hopkins, and Edith Churton), assisted by Messrs. 
Arthur Palmer (clarinet) and Frank Dyson (flute), with 
Miss Gertrud Hopkins at the pianoforte, played Brahms’s 
Clarinet Quintet, Beethoven’s String (Quartet, Op. 131, and 
the fifth Brandenburg Concerto of Bach (flute, violin, 
pianoforte, and orchestra). ——On November 27 the Ladies’ 
String Quartet played Mozart in G, Schumann’s Op. 41, 
No. 1, and Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 5. 

LINCOLN.—Berlioz’s Faust was given by the Musical 
| Society at its annual concert in the Corn Exchange on 
| November 21. Dr. G. J. Bennett, who conducted, had at 
| his command a well-balanced choir of two hundred and fifty 
| 





and a band of over fifty. 

Liverroo.,—aAt the Crane Hall recital on November 15 
Miss Madeline Owen sang songs by Purcell, Schubert, Max 
| Reger, and Hugo Wolf, Mr. Claude de Ville played 
| pianoforte music, and Mr. Arthur Sykes sang songs by John 
Ireland and Herbert Oliver.——Members of the British 
Music Society were led in a debate on ‘ Ways and means of 
raising the standard of music at Liverpool’ by Dr. J. W. 
Hayward on November I15.——An all-Beethoven pianoforte 
| recital was given by Lamond on November 18.——City Road 

Baptist Choir sang the Hymn of Praise on November 22, 
conducted by Mr. Percy Lewis.——Dame Melba 


and 
Mr. Backhaus gave a song and pianoforte recital in the 
Philharmonic Hall on November 22.--—At the Crane Hall 
| recital on the same date Mr. Reginald Paul played pianoforte 
| music by William Byrd (a Pavane), Bach, Chopin, Brahms, 
Ireland (Zhe /sland Spell), Goossens, and Albeiiiz, and 
Mr. Seth Lancaster played ’cello music.——At the Mossel 
concert on November 25 the Rosé String Quartet played 
Quartets by Haydn, Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, and César 
Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet in F minor, with Mr. Egon 
Petri at the pianoforte. ——The Beatrice Hewitt Pianoforte 
Quartet played on November 27 at the second concert of the 
Rodewald Society. The programme included a Quartet in 
| C minor by Alfred Wall. ——At the Philharmonic Society’s 
concert on November 28 Sir Henry Wood conducted 
performances of Mahler’s fourth Symphony (with Miss 
|Marcia van Dresser in the voice part), some Davszas 
fantasticas by Turina, a Tambourin (Castor and Pollux) by 


Rameau, two Aubades by Lalo, and Wagner’s Faust 
Overture.——The Vatican Choir paid a return visit on 
November 29.——The Tobin Pianoforte Trio were the 


performers at the Crane Hall recital on November 29, and 
played Delius’s Trio and the Phantasy Trio of John Ireland. 
——Under the auspices of the British Music Society, on 
November 30, Rachmaninov’s Concerto in C minor for 
pianoforte and orchestra was played by Mr. Douglas Miller, 
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Dr. Arthur W. Pollitt playing the orchestral parts on the 
organ. Dr. Pollitt also played two movements from his own 
Sonata in C minor, three A/inzatures by Ernest Bryson, 
and the Fiza/e from William Faulkes’s Sonata in A minor. 


NEwrort (Mon).—Newport and Bristol Choral Societies, 
amalgamated, gave a performance of /srae/ in Egyft on 
November 23. The orchestra was reinforced with organ by 
Mr. Garforth Mortimer, and Mr. Arthur E. Sims conducted. 


NorwIcH.—Dr. Bates opened the Philharmonic Society’s 
season on November 30 with an orchestral programme, in 
which were included Beethoven’s eighth Symphony and 
Bach’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto, played by Mr. Harold 
Samuel. 


OxrorpD.—Lamond gave a_ pianoforte recital on 
November 10, The Bach Choir performed Verdi’s 
Requiem, Parry’s Jerusalem (orchestrated by Elgar), and 
For all the Saints, composed by Vaughan Williams and 
orchestrated by him for the occasion. Sir Hugh Allen 
conducted these choral works, and Mr. Maurice Besly 
conducted the Funeral March from Elgar’s Granta and 
Diarmid. A violin recital was given by Kreisler on 
November 14, with Mr. Charlton Keith at the pianoforte. 
The third subscription concert, on November 30, was 
provided by the Oxford Orchestral Society with wind- 
players from London and undergraduate percussion-players. 
Mr. Maurice Besly conducted performances of Bach’s 
Suite in D, the second Pianoforte Concerto of Rachmaninov 
(with Ivan Phillipowski as _ soloist), Brahms’s third 
Symphony, and Dvorak’s Carneval. 


PLYMOUTH.—The Orchestral Society, on November 29, 
played Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony and the Hansel und 
Gretel Overture, Mr. Walter Weekes conducting. 


PORTSMOUTH.—The Brotherhood Choral Society on 
November 17 sang Flow gently, Deva, Hatton’s 7ar’s Song, 
and Maunder’s 70 Arms. Mr. E. Adams was the conductor. 
——The Band of the R. M. L. I., conducted by Lieut. 
Walton O’Donnell, played Debussy’s Gol/iwogs’ Cake Walk, 
A Celtic Idyll by Shaun Hart, and A Norwegian Artist’s 
Carnival by Svendsen, in addition to Tchaikovsky’s Casse- 
No?sette Suite. 











SCARBOROUGH.—Now in its twenty-third year the 
Scarborough Philharmonic Society did honour to its 
conductor, Dr. Ely, on November 29, by performing his 
dramatic cantata 7he Spanish Jew’s tale. ——Berlioz’s Faust 
was given by the Musical Society (with help from Wykeham 
and Sealby) on December 9, Mr. A. C. Keeton conducting. 


SHEFFIELD, — At the ‘five o’clock’ concert on 
November 29, Mr. Cyril Cantrell (pianoforte) and Mr. Alan 
Morton (violoncello) collaborated in the Sonata in one 
movement of Delius.——Miss Eva Rich’s concert at the 
Victoria Hall on December 9, provided the first performance 
at Sheffield of Aust comes, a choral dance from Glastonbury, 
composed by Mr. P. Napier Miles.——On December 13 
Dr. J. F. Staton conducted the Sheffield Amateur Musical 
Society in Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, and Hamilton Harty’s 
Mystic Trumpeter. There has been much good chamber 
music, and Brahms’s Xeguzem has been sung at the 


Cathedral. 
TAMWORTH.—The City of Birmingham Orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Appleby Matthews, played Grieg’s 


Pianoforte Concerto, Mr. Harry Ellingham playing the 
solo part on a player-piano. 


TRURO. — Brahms’s Aeguiem was performed on 
December I. Mr. Hubert Middleton conducted, Dr. 
Ernest Bullock was at the organ, and the soloists were 
Miss Fifine de la Céte and Mr. Walter Belgrove. 


WINCHESTER.—The Musical Society carried out a heavy 
programme with great distinction on November 20. The 
works performed were Brahms’s Xeguéem and Mendelssohn’s 


The Beethoven Medal of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
was presented to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, on December 10, 
by H.R. H. The Princess Beatrice. The function took place 
at a ae Academy of Music, Sir Hugh Allen presiding. 


‘Messrs. 











MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT: 
A MID-SEASON STOCKTAKING 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT) 


Hopes which I expressed in these columns in the early 
autumn have in some directions been cruelly dashed. The 
prospect of establishing municipal orchestral concerts by the 
joint efforts of the City Council and Hallé Executive then 
seemed ‘set fair,’ but a cyclonic depression unexpectedly 
appeared in the form of an intimation that if the 
recommendations of the special sub-committee of the City 
Council were brought forward the Conservative majority of 
the City Council would furnish solid opposition. There 
was no sense in riding for a certain fall on the eve of the 
November elections, and the sub-committee’s proposals were 
held back. ; 

The Free Trade Hall is now city property, but it is already 
abundantly clear that municipal concert-giving in a hall which 
costs them nothing will be vigorously opposed by those who 
use the same hall at a fixed rental for concert-giving on a 
frankly commercial basis. An objection which has some 
point is that experience has proved that Sunday concerts 
such as those contemplated at cheap rates, when held in the 
Free Trade Hall attract but a small proportion of those 
whom it is desired most to benefit—those who cannot attend 
the ordinary Thursday or Saturday evening orchestral 
concerts of the Hallé or Brand Lane series. Probably the 
greatest good to the greatest number would come from 
taking the orchestra to the people in their own neighbour- 
hoods rather than in bringing them to the centre of the city. 
But beyond all this, sooner or later the City Council will 
have to realise that the custodianship of the Free Trade 
Hall means using it in every possible way for the social and 
moral uplift of the community, and that, whether private 
enterprise likes it or not, communal service of the public in 
music (as in education or baths or sanitation), under right 
guidance, can and must be provided. For the moment, then, 
we lag behind some distinguished centres, but this can only 
be one of those temporary withdrawals, recader four mieux 
Sauter. 

With only two available theatres at Manchester the 
problem of an opera season of adequate length is enormously 
complicated by the already heavy forward bookings of 
travelling theatrical companies. The Manchester opera- 
going public does not get into its stride in a week or a 
fortnight’s season. For the National Opera there seems to 
be no opening for a month’s season before next October, 
and to call for a long season, embracing the Christmas-New 
Year holiday, such as was ours under the Beecham régime, 
seems just now to be crying for the moon. 

So much for the debit side of the account. What of the 
credit? Chamber music is firmer in the saddle than ever 
before. Manchester is a great producing centre of 
chamber players. Their markets lie close to hand—most of 
them can easily be reached by a train leaving here at 
five o’clock, and the players can be back again and in bed 
soon after midnight. I think that to some extent supply 
has stimulated—if not exactly created—the demand. 
In this connection there can be no question that the 
noon-tide concerts on Tuesday and Friday (the ‘ market- 
days’ here on the various exchanges—cotton, produce, 
stock, &c.), have played no small part in stimulating 
interest in this form of music amongst the men gathered for 
business from all parts of industrial Lancashire. 

The Catterell Quartet, with the co-operation of Mr. 
I{amilton Harty and the assistance, as occasion arises, of 
Alfred Stott (double-bass), Mortimer (clarinet), 
Camden (bassoon), and Meest (horn), has inaugurated 
the Manchester Chamber Concerts, and in all probability 
these will become as definite a part in the city’s musical life 
as were the Brodsky series in former days. Mr. Edward 
Isaacs, the earliest of the Manchester school of pianists and 
most consistently identified with its mid-day music schemes, 
undertakes for the central musical life of the city what the 
Bowdon Chamber Society has long done for the city’s 
suburban life, namely, the attraction to Manchester of the 
most distinguished of the visiting chamber groups or eminent 
sonata players. This persistent growth of interest in 
chamber music activities is one of the stabilizing influences 
in the maintenance of the musical exchanges in south-east 
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Lancashire. Values in choral and operatic currencies are | 
subject to violent fluctuations, but the orchestral parity, | 
whilst bearing much the same ratio to pre-war basis as does | 
the pound to the dollar, contrives to maintain a distinctly | 
steady level. Whether the Hallé Orchestra will ever again | 
possess the massive, rock-like foundation of the spacious | 
Richter days may be doubted. Wood, Beecham, Ronald, and | 
Hamilton Harty have each worked upon a lighter balance of | 
tone-values, and the gain in the qualities of suppleness and 
responsiveness is undoubtedly great, partly due to the strong 
infusion of younger men, mainly the product of | 
the Royal Manchester College of Music. Probably 
Hamilton Harty is more difficult to ‘ place’ than any other 
English conductor. Some of the younger conductors have | 
matured much more rapidly than he, but in his readings 
there is always an incalculable element, an unexpected, | 
wayward treatment which often surprises and delights, much 
as a. sudden burst of sunshine illumines and transforms 
a landscape. He may lack the imperious powers of a 
Richter or a Ronald, as well as the galvanic qualities of a} 
Beecham ; but he is infinitely more companionable, and the 
geniality of his Hibernian temperament warms everything 
he touches. If you feel inclined to question these views, 
hear him play Brahms’s No. 2 or Dvorak’s New JVorld or 
Beethoven’s No. 7. His tendency to speed for speed’s sake 
occasionally leads him to lamentable excesses ; these are 
really miscalcvlations, and memory recalls in recent concerts 
two conspicuous instances in Elgar’s works: /z the South, 
where the great * steam-roller’ motif, symbolical of Roman 
law and order, lost all real significance ; the other was in 
the ‘ Praise to the Holiest’ chain of choruses in Gerontius. 
Hamilton Harty may not be aware of the fact, but he played 
Part 2 in six minutes less time than any other distinguished 
conductor has done; in a work so contemplative in style 
the essential qualities are needlessly sacrificed in such a 
bustling reading. I wondered whether he had any real 
affinity for such a score as Gerontius. After a recent West- 
country experience of Elgarian choral singing, it must be 
confessed that the secrets of interpretative power in this idiom 
are only partially revealed to our Manchester singers. This 
remark would also hold true of the three Gerontius soloists 
on this occasion. 

At Manchester Berlioz has never iacked fervent disciples 
from Hallé’s day onward. Hamilton Harty, on the platform 
and in the Press, is in the direct line of succession. This 
season his readings of the Fantastique, the Lear Overture, 
and the Ze Deum have witnessed to the intensity of his 
conviction. On the Ze Deum Beecham lavished time, 
pains, and money; Balling also, in his day, worked at it. 
Under all these men this great theme has never gripped the 
imagination; it would seem to be one of those works to 
which Berlioz’s own phrase (used in another connection) 
may not inaptly be applied—of the @ few Pres order. 

The Strauss Avreer als Edelmann Suite has been 
performed here twice during the past year, and on a recent 
occasion (November 16), Hamilton Harty gave it with 
the most sustained fastidious playing I have heard from 
the Hallé band for many years. This concert was a 
notable instance of Harty’s /arr for fine programme drafting : 
Bach’s third Arandenburg Concerto for strings; Mozart’s 
fifth Pianoforte Concerto (played by Bauer); Le Bourgeo? 
Gentilh Suite; /n South; César Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations for pianoforte; Delius’s Dance 
Rhapsody ; and a Tarantelle by Martucci. Two nights latera 
Saturday popular programme was just as felicitous in its 
lay-out, In this period Lamond, Suggia, Bauer, and 
Casals were heard in successive weeks; the old-stagers are 
fond of telling us of the great players heard in their younger 
days. The generation that can hear such pianoforte and 
*cello playing need have no vain regrets: there may or 
may not have been better, but this much is certain, that 
to-day there is a higher and more exacting standard in 
these matters. 

The Brand Lane series has brought many notable 
singers and players, but Sir Henry Wood came late on the 
scene, and the New Year period will bring him more 
frequently in our midst. Nothing of great moment has 
happened in the choral world, but Dr. A. W. Wilson at 


7) th 
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the Cathedral is maintaining the monthly performance of | 


a Bach Cantata. The most notable visitors to our 


chamber concerts have been the Léner and Flonzaley 
Quartets, and to the Bowdon series the London Chamber 
Music Players, who gave at the first concert Pianoforte 
Quartets of Brahms, Schumann, and Fauré, 

The C.W.S. Male Choir continues its work upon the 
usual lines of unaccompanied choral songs and distinguished 
soloists. At the Blackpool Festival I heard the C.W.S. 
Orchestra play under Mr. Langtry. It is to be hoped that 
at no distant date a choral concert may be given with 
orchestral accompaniment. Works like Brahms’s A/to 
Rhapsody or Rinaldo, Schubert’s Song of the Spirits over the 
Waters, or Wagner’s Love Feast of the Apostles, would supply 
a welcome variation. MANCUNIAN, 

DEERING’S COUNTRY CRYES 

The members of the Musical Association listened on 
December 5 to a paper by Sir Frederick Bridge—whose 
birthday it was—on Deering’s Country Cryes, and on New 
Fashions, a Fancy by William Cobbold. At the outset the 
lecturer referred in eulogistic terms to the labours of the 
late Dr. Southgate, who up to the very end of his life 
devoted himself with extraordinary enthusiasm to the task of 
deciphering old manuscripts, with the result that he— 
Sir Frederick—had been able to recover many remarkable 
pieces of music of the early 17th century. With regard to 
the Fancy by Deering on Country Cryes, Dr. Southgate 
had spent his last years going through the manuscripts, but 
he died before it was possible to revise the results of his work. 
Since then the task had been carried out with the assistance 
of Miss Ethel Higgins and Mr. Jeffrey Pulver. 

The title Country Cryes was not quite accurate. In the 
London Cryes the composers worked the various Cryes in 
the vocal parts above their own original parts for the 
strings. In Deering’s piece, now under notice, the form was 
similar, but there were only two genuine Cryes, and it would 
therefore be better entitled Country Scenes. The vocal 
music was for the most part simply a setting of the words of 
the poem. The text was interesting, and one would like to 
know who wrote it. It represented all the scenes of a day in 
the country in Shakespeare’s time. Beginning with an 


| opening clearly Welsh in character, it diverges abruptly into 


Somersetshire, while at the end there is a charming Harvest 
Home which is purely English. This last was perfectly well- 
known, and might still be heard in Cornwall. Included are 
calls to the cattle and poultry and then to the hounds, with 
encouraging sounds to the horses. After an allusion to 
‘His Majesty’s brown baker,’ which proved that the Fancy 
was written in the reign of James I., we get the Town Crier, 
who announces that the children of the Free School are giving 
a play, after which the swarming of the bees is depicted by 
means of a buzzing in the bass voice for about twenty bars, 
while the player of the tenor viol is directed to drum with 
the back of his bow on one note. So faras the lecturer knew, 
this was the first example of such an effect in English music. 
The Fancy ends with the Harvest Home already mentioned. 
The work was then performed, and proved a very vigorous 
and interesting composition. 

The other piece by William Cobbold, of which only one 
movement was performed, was not of quite so high merit, 
though interesting in its way, particularly as the composer 
used many old tunes, including a version of ‘Greensleeves,’ 
which, in the lecturer’s opinion, was quite the best specimen 
of that tune that he had met with. Sir Frederick 
remarked that the tunes as a whole seemed to him to be 
better and more complete than many reproductions he had 
seen in books. What was the meaning of it all he could 
not grasp. There were some doleful anticipations of what 
was going to happen to the world, while, on the other hand, 
New Fashions were extolled. 


MUSIC IN IRELAND 
The Belfast Philharmonic Society gave a concert in 


Ulster Hall on November 17, the principal item being 
Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony, with Miss Elsie 
Cochrane (soprano) and Mr. Horace Stevens (baritone), 
conducted by Mr. E. Godfrey Brown. Mr. J. H. 
MacBratney was solo organist and accompanist 

| The Kreisler recitals at Belfast (Ulster Hall) on 
| November 24, and at Dublin (Theatre Royal) on 
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November 25, were marked by unbounded enthusiasm for | 
the great violin virtuoso. At Belfast and Dublin all seats | 
were sold two days prior to the recital. 

The Belfast Symphony Orchestra gave the second concert | 
of the season at Wellington Hall on November 25, under | 
Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, the chief items being Dvorak’s 
fifth Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s Casse-Norsette Suite. 

St. Ultan’s concert, in the Engineers’ Hall, Dawson | 
Street, Dublin, on November 17, in aid of the Babies’ | 
Hospital, attracted a good audience. Schumann’s Quintet | 
(Op. 44) for pianoforte and strings 


e | 
and Tchaikovsky’s | 
Trio received fine interpretations. Miss 


Mary May| 
Maguire contributed some acceptable vocal items. 

At the Royal Dublin Society’s recital, at the Abbey | 
Theatre, on November 20, the Carl Fuchs Trio gave a| 
delightful performance, though the acoustic properties and | 
surroundings were not favourable. Probably the best item 
was Beethoven’s B flat Trio. 

A Festival Service for Dublin parochial choirs was held in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on November 23, and the singing 
reached a good level. Dr. George Hewson presided at the 
organ. At the morning service, on Sunday, November 20, | 
a new anthem, 7%e 7ransfiguration, by Miss Ina Boyle | 
(winner of one of the Carnegie Trust prizes), was sung for | 
the first time. | 

After a successful three weeks’ season at Dublin, 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company opened a three weeks’ | 
season at the Grand Opera House, Belfast, on November 27 | 
(with Mr, Cuthbert Hawley as conductor), and had a most 
satisfying reception. 

German organists are again being imported to Roman 
Catholic churches in Ireland. Within the past three 
months three important posts were given to Germans— 
the latest being Herr Kreisinger, from Cologne, who has | 
been appointed organist of Longford Cathedral. 

His Excellency T, M. Healy, first Governor-General of | 
the Irish Free State, is a fine musician, and has often | 
delighted social circles by songs to his own accompaniment. 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The establishment cf the Durban Orchestra under Mr. | 
Lyell-Tayler was sigaalised by a number of festival | 
performances, chief among which were a series of pre- 
sentations of Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius. The Durban | 
Musical Association, which has grown to large dimensions | 
under Mr. Lyell-Tayler, prepared the Dream of Gerontius, 
Faust, and Cavalleria Rusticana, and the same works | 
were rehearsed under the direction of Mr. John Connell | 
by the Johannesburg Philharmonic Society and the Pretoria | 
Choral Society—two societies with a record for pioneer work, 
as readers of the J/usical Times* will remember who read the 
account of the first tour of the Festival Choir in South Africa | 
in the summer of 1921. In addition Mr. Connell secured 
the formation of anewchoral society at Potchefstroom, which 
also took part in Faust with the Durban Orchestra 
and the Johannesburg Philharmonic Society under his | 
conductorship there. The Durban performances under Mr. 
Lyell-Tayler were very successful ; large audiences attended, 
and the enthusiasm was most infectious, Eighty members 
of the Johannesburg and Pretoria Choirs journeyed five | 
hundred miles each way to attend the Festival at Durban, | 
and fifty members of the Durban Society returned the | 
visit to Johannesburg, where the performances were under 
the direction of Mr. Connell. T.R.H. Prince’ and 
Princess Arthur of Connaught attended the Pretoria 
performance of Gerontius, and the Festival movement has 
received a new impetus by these artistic schemes. 

The Rand choralists are drawn largely from professional 
and civil service sources, and they sing with a degree of 
fervour and intellectual quality which gives to these | 
performances an atmosphere not elsewhere to be found in 
South Africa. It is to be hopedthat English audiences will 
have an opportunity for hearing this choir during the British 
Empire Exhibition in 1924 when, if it journeys to England, 
its members will no doubt benefit by hearing choral 
performances, and they may even react to a certain extent 
on the * Home of Choral Music.’ 





| 


* September number, 1921, page 654 | 


| all events be recorded. 


Mr. John Booth journeyed specially to Africa to sing the 
part of Gerontius, and throughout his tour of the country 
(during which he has appeared with the Capetown Orchestra 
in Wagnerian excerpts as well as at the Choral Festival 
performances at Johannesburg and Pretoria) his fine singing 
was much appreciated. 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 





AMSTERDAM 

The concert of November 16 brought a first hearing of 
the Russian composer Lazare Saminsky’s Symphonie des 
Montagnes, which failed to rouse much interest. It was 
followed by Tchaikovsky’s pretty and unimportant Serenade 
for string orchestra, Op. 48. Thanks to its delightful 
freshness, the fourth Symphony of Glazounov, which came 
after the interval, met with a decided success, partly 
due to the refreshing dash and vigour with which it was 
played. On November 23 and 26 we heard Mahler’s 
ninth Symphony, certainly the most despondent of all his 
compositions. Its exorbitant length (the first movement 
alone requiring a matter of forty minutes) in both instances 
absorbed the entire programme. On November 30 M. 
Alexander Schmuller played the Violin Concerto by Busoni, 
and earned a triumph, which might have been the climax of 
the evening but for Ravel’s Za Valse closing the concert. 
To learn the height of virtuosity in orchestral playing one 
ought to hear this piece at Amsterdam under Mengelberg. 

On December 3, a comparatively insignificant fragment 
from a music-drama by Brucken Fock could only partly 
enlist the attention of an audience overwhelmed by Moritz 
Rosenthal’s playing. The César Franck commemoration 
concert brought only well-known works such as the D minor 
Symphony, three orchestral pieces from Psych¢é, Le Chasseur 
Maudit, and the Variations Symphonigues, with Madame 
Eleanor Spencer at the pianoforte. 

On December 10 a new Symphonic Elegy by 
R. Mengelberg, the nephew of the conductor, created a 
favourable impression. 

At last we have had the sensation of hearing Schénberg’s 
Pierrot Lunaire, of which work, however, I crave permission 
to withhold my personal opinion. Very gratifying, on the 
other hand, was the acquaintance with the Léner Quartet, 
this being its first time of appearing at Amsterdam. 
The players created a very high opinion by their flawless 
performances. Among many ordinary recitals that of so 
highly-equipped a singer as Madame Birgit Engell should at 
Mr. Percy Grainger has strengthened 
his newly-regained popularity with us by a series of solo 
recitals. Partly as a curiosity I should mention two evenings 
given by Madame Yvette Guilbert with her ladies’ choir, 
which from a historical point of view (Six siécles de la 
chanson francaise) presented much that was interesting 
enough, though the harmonic settings of some of the more 


| ancient musical items may be open to criticism. 


W. HARMANS. 


GERMANY 
BERLIN 


When the managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Society 


|engaged the services of Werner Wolff, they placed an 


energetic and trustworthy conductor at the head of this 
distinguished orchestra. His artistic qualities shone especially 
in his reading of Schreker’s Chamber Symphony, which 
abounds in rich orchestral effects and combinations of, sound. 

Having the doors of the opera-houses closed against him, 
Paul Ertel produced excerpts from his opera San‘a Agata at 


|one of the symphony concerts conducted by Prof. Rudolf 


Krasselt. Whosoever has followed the development of 
Paul Ertel must have noticed that from a new romanticist 


he has gradually moved with the stream of the 
impressionists. The tone-pictures of his Santa Agata 
contain a wealth interest, and it is hoped that the 


composer’s life-work may be crowned by a stage performance 


| of his beautiful score, which is worth half a dozen Italian 


operas. 
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REGER FESTIVAL AT BRESLAU 


The Max Reger Festival at Breslau at the close of last | 
season was a great success, Breslau, although not a festival | 
town, has ever been a ‘ Reger’ town, and when it is re- 
membered that the Germans in Silesia have a severe struggle 
against the encroaching Polish and Slavish element, nothing 
could be more opportune than this enthusiasm for the sterling 
music of atypically German composer. The larger works 
played in the course of five concerts included the Symphonic 
Prologue to a Tragedy, a piece of cyclopean strength ; the 
Thiller Variations, Op. 100, which belong to Reger’s ‘ classic’ 
period, and the Ode Zo Hofe, a happy ending after the 
hopelessly tragic Prologue. 

For the playing of the Violin Concerto, Op. 101, which 
lasts as long as Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, Adolf Busch 
received an ovation unparalleled in the musical history of 
Breslau. Culminating points of the programme were the | 
Bocklin Suite and the powerful ‘Hundredth Psalm.’ In| 
this Festival Breslau gave proof that with Stuttgart it is | 
thoroughly qualified to celebrate Reger commemorations. | 





A NEW SYMPHONY BY KEUSSLER 


At Breslau, Gerhard von Keussler conducted the first | 
performance of his Melodramatic-Symphony 7o Death, a| 
composition which as regards novelty and boldness in idea | 
and execution occupies a special position, It represents a | 
new synthesis of word and music. It is impossible adequately | 
to describe this ‘ melodramatic-symphony,’ because the terms | 
Melodrama and Symphony have a subtle implication. Word 
and tone receive a symbolic strength which makes it difficult | 
to find analogies in daily life for their metaphysical and mystic | 
links, because the work appeals equally to feeling, fancy, and | 
intellect. The voice is the herald of a beautiful text, written | 
by the composer, the orchestra interprets in four independent | 
movements, which formalists possibly look upon as the | 
scheme of the traditional symphony. It would be wrong to} 
speak of action, although there is a fiery discussion—a | 
dialogue between the hero and the figure of death. | 
Keussler’s music is the art of a solitary, independent artist 
an art which strengthens the faith in all that is ethical in 
music, 


| 
| 





\ NEW ORATORIO BY STOHR 


When at the close of last season Dr. Richard Stohr, of 
Vienna, produced at Dresden his new oratorio Zhe Lost Son, | 
its success was so great that it had to be repeated on the 
following day. The Singakademie, the Lehrergesangverein | 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra combined forces to | 
realise the intentions of the composer. In the /zffz move- 
ments Stohr is not particular as to the means employed, and | 
his diction sometimes borders on the trivial. But in the! 
a cappella choruses and soli the music is beautiful to a high | 
degree. The copious use of wood-wind emphasises the | 
Oriental element. 

Stohr’s almost pathological preference for wood-wind 
instruments was manifested at a matinée when a Sonata for | 
flute and pianoforte and a Trio for pianoforte and two | 
bassoons were performed. It was amusing when the} 
comedians of the orchestra struck up a funeral march, but 
the rest was monotonous. | 

OLD TREASURES 

From time to time we read of the discovery of art | 
treasures hitherto unknown. Generally they are works of | 
no great moment. But any new autograph of John| 
Sebastian Bach is worth recording. Thus Dr. Werner| 
Wolffheim found in the possession of a Berlin family the | 
autograph vocal parts of a wedding cantata for solo soprano | 
and alto with the title, Vergniigte Pletssestadt (Merry | 
town on the Pleisse). Untluckily there are no instrumenta! | 
parts, and in order to make the work fit for public| 
performance Prof. Georg Schumann has added an 
accompaniment. In this form the cantata was produced at | 
the first concert of the Berlin Singakademie. 


This being the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Heinrich Schiitz, two letters discovered by 
Herbert Brehle, at Bautzen, wherein the composer | 
recommends one of his pupils as town organist, come | 
opportunely. 


| set the audience in a roar. 


A hitherto unknown work by Friedemann Bach, the 
cantata Gott fahret auf mit Jauchzen was successfully 
performed at Halle a/S. at the annual Festival of the 
Evangelische Kirchenmusikverein of the province of Saxony, 
under the direction of Karl Klanert. 


At the fourth ‘Modern Concert Evening,’ arranged by 
Edith Weissmann, of Hamburg, Julius Weissmann produced 
his new Divertimento, Op. 38, for clarinet, bassoon, horn, 
and pianoforte, with Walter Gieseking as pianist. The work 
was well received. F. ERCKMANN, 


NEW YORK 

The opening week of the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House brought Der Rosenkavalier, not heard for more 
than five years, along with all other German operas, it was 
relegated during the war. Madame Jeritza’s Octavian was 
beautiful to look upon, but there was no illusion concerning 
her sex—she was always a woman and never a youth. The 
role of the Princess was entrusted to Florence Easton, who 
sang it with all her usual beauty of tone and with better 
diction than any German in the cast. Paul Bender, one of 
the new German members of the Company, appeared as 
Baron Ochs. It was delightful again to hear the charming 
music, with its wealth of waltzes, the ‘ presenting of the rose,’ 
and the final Trio. 

Montemezzi’s Z’ Amore Dei Tre Re, with its fascinating 
vocal score and wonderful orchestration, was also given in the 
first week. For ten years this opera has been a favourite 
with music-lovers, and each season we welcome Lucrezia 
Bori as the unhappy Fiora and Adamo Didur as the blind 
King, who originated the réles. Edward Johnson, an 
American tenor, who made himself famous in Europe and 
later sang with the Chicago Company, made his débit as the 
lover Avito. His voice and his artistry make him a valuable 
acquisition to the forces of the Metropolitan. The attractions 
of the first week were further enhanced by the appearances 
of Feodor Chaliapin in two operas, Boris Godounov and 
Mefistofele, his portrayal of Boito’s malevolent Mephisto 
being given for the first time in America. The giant 
Russian’s personality is overpowering and his popularity 
increases, 

Wagner came into his own during the second and third 
weeks of the season, Wa/kire being first heard and Z7rzstax 
quickly following. 

A newcomer, an American girl whose stage name is 
Queena Mario, made her débiit as Micaela in Carmen. 

In the first four weeks of the season the Metropolitan has 
produced twenty-one operas. As the number usually given 
in the twenty-three weeks is about thirty-six, only fifteen 
remain to be presented during the ensuing nineteen weeks. 
But many of the repetitions will be heard with a change 
of singers, as Mr. Gatti’s policy of engaging artists for a 
half instead of the whole season is mere and more in 
evidence each year. 

The symphony orchestras continue their search for 
novelties, but most of the discoveries are trivial or tiresome. 
Mr. Stransky seems to be the most successful explorer, as 
Vaughan Williams’s /astoral Symphony, first heard in 
America under the baton of the composer at the Norfolk 
Festival last June, has been given at a Philharmonic concert. 

Mr. Damrosch in searching for novelties found Saint- 
Saéns’s Carnival of Animals, which the composer never 
allowed to be played in public while he was alive. It might 
be added that it is unfortunate that he did not leave 
instructions that it should not be played after his death. 
This zoological fantasie is supposed to depict the actions 
or antics of lions, elephants, hens, turtles, kangaroos, 
donkeys, birds, and so forth. Some of the descriptions 
are amusing, some merely silly. Of the fourteen move- 
ments the funniest is called ‘ Pianists,’ and M. Cortot 
imitated the practising of children so perfectly as to 
But what have pianists—old or 
young in embryo or maturity—to do with a menagerie? The 
foundation of the Carnival is entrusted to two pianofortes, 
though the orchestra ‘butts in’ continually. The whole 
composition is too absurd to place on the programme of a 
serious concert. 
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A new orchestra has appeared under the title of the ‘City 
Symphony Orchestra, dedicated to the service of the people 
of New York.’ Its aim is to give just as good music as do 
the old-established orchestras, at half the price. Dirk Foch 
(from Holland), well-known on both sides of the ocean, is 
the conductor. Forty concerts are announced for the 
season, some to be given in the evening, some in the 
afternoon. The first opened with César Franck’s 
Symphony and Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy. The third 
concert introduced the first soloist, Elena Gerhardt, who sang 
very beautifully Mahler’s five /nfant Death Songs set to 
music from Ruckert’s poems. 

In the immense number of recitals that deserve mention 
naturally Paderewski’s name comes first. It is five years 
since he has played here, his last appearance having been at 
the reception in the Metropolitan Opera House given to 
Marshal Joffre. Neither the critics nor his friends are agreed 
as to where to place him as an artist to-day. If the 
technique is not the same, what matter? And in our 
undivided admiration for him as a man and a patriot is not 
criticism out of place? 

No more delightful recitals have been given than those of 
Felix Salmond the violoncellist. Half of a recent programme 
was devoted to music of the 17th century, the names of 
Eccles, Vivaldi, Sammartini, and Veracini appearing as 
composers for his instrument, along with such moderns as 
Henry Hadley, César Cui, and Glazounov. Salmond never 
makes a show instrument of his ’cello, but plays it seriously, 
entrancing his listeners with his true musicianship and great 
beauty of tone. M. H. FLINT. 


PARIS 


There have been a number of first performances at most 
of our symphony concerts, but chiefly of slight works. 
Some of these proved to be quite charming—as Hahn’s 
studes Latines in revised orchestral form, and Pierné’s 
clever settings of two Aa//ades of Paul Fort at the Concerts- 
Colonne (well sung by M. Paul Parmentier); Caplet’s 
Priéres, delightfully sung by Mlle. Madeleine Grey at the 
Concerts-Lamoureux ; and others not conducive to excite- 
ment, such as Alexandre Georges’s song-cycle Safho at the 
Concerts-Colonne, and Simia’s V7ston at the Concerts- 
Lamoureux. Le Borne’s Symphonie Concerto for violin 
(Brailowsky), pianoforte (G. Bouillon), and orchestra, played 
at the Concerts-Pasdeloup, is an effective work, about which 
the one surprising thing is that at the time when it was 
written (1888) it was refused by Colonne under the pretext 
that it was ‘too revolutionary.’ This, coming from a 
conductor who always enjoyed the reputation of being 
progressive, casts a strange light upon the way in which the 
word ‘ revolutionary’ may be used, for assuredly there is 
nothing in this Symphony which Saint-Saéns, for instance 
{who was the very antipodes of a revolutionist), would not 
have endorsed—even as far back as 1888, 

Robert Siohan’s orchestral dirge, / Memoriam, played 
at the Concerts-Pasdeloup, is impressive, terse, bold, and 
well-balanced in its unadorned proportions. 

It is not easy to dispose in a few words of Darius 
Milhaud’s Serenade, which had a very mixed reception at 
the Concerts-Colonne. Not that in itself it is to any 
degree complex in texture or obscure in tendency: on the 
contrary, it is a brisk, unpretentious little thing, carried out 
in a cheerfully humoristic vein, and to be taken or left 
according to the impression which it produces. This, in 
fact, is what I am always tempted to do, without further 
bothering about the ideals which Milhaud stands for and 
asserts, at times, rather clamorously. At the concert of his 
works recently given by Wiener at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées, I found not a little to take and plenty to leave. 
The programme began by a short instrumental triptych, 
entitled Le Printemps, which proved altogether delightful. 
After that came a set of Aag-Caprices for pianoforte, 
which were feeble ; and, lastly, an important work, the 
cantata Le Netour de [Enfant Prodigue. Uere I really 
began to be baffled. The first two parts seemed absolutely 
meaningless ; the third impressed me rather favourably ; 
the fourth left me indifferent ; the fifth contained things 
which I found quite telling. There is no doubt that 





Milhaud, despite the unequal quality of his output (he 
appears always to be writing at high speed), is steadily 
driving towards his end, and has succeeded in compelling 
no small measure of interest. The public here is watching 
him attentively, and plenty of opportunities are afforded for 
hearing his music. 

Stravinsky, too, is more popular than ever. He was 
enthusiastically cheered when he appeared at the pulpit of 
the Orchestre Philharmonique to conduct his Feu d’ Artifice, 
the Ozseau de Feu Suite, and excerpts of his Rossignol (well 
sung by Mlle. Marguerite Bayle and M. Soullier). Paris, 
let us note, has not yet heard his famous Symphonies 
a@ instruments a vent. 

The same concert afforded a first hearing of Keechlin’s 
Ode Funebre a la Mémoire des Jeunes Femmes Défuntes, for 
chorus, orchestra, and organ. It proved a very inadequate 
performance of what appears to be a fine work instinct with 
genuine poetic emotion. The Od? is, however, not quite so 
strikingly original as the recently published pianoforte 
pieces and chamber music works by the same composer. 

Albert Roussel’s charming /estin de [ Araignée is very 
much to the front just now. It has been successfully 
revived at the Opéra-Comique, and concert performances 
have been given both at the Conservatoire and at the 
Concerts-Pasdeloup. 

This cursory review of orchestral events may end with the 
mention of Goossens’s Ay the Tarn, performed at the 
Concerts-Colonne (and, by the way, an essential word 
dropped out of the first line of the last paragraph, p. 882, 
col. I, of my previous letter: ‘ /ess systematically ignored ’ 
is what I intended to write), and of an excellent performance 
at the same Concerts of Beethoven’s fifth Concerto by 
Robert Casadesus. 

This young artist is ,among the most gifted of his 
generation. Of his elders, three deserve special notice for 
their recent achievements: Robert Schmitz, whose recital 
of works by Bach and Debussy was altogether enjoyable ; 
Mlle. Blanche Selva, who devoted her second recital to Bach, 
Couperin, Chopin, d’Indy, Ravel, and Franck ; and Ricardo 
Viiies, who at the Théatre des Champs Elysées gave a most 
attractive variety of French music from Franck to Poulenc, 
following up with pieces by Monpou, de Falla, and 
Turifia’s new Z.xa/tation (quite good). 

At the Salle Erard, Miss Dorothy Griffiths devoted the 
programme of her recital to works old and new of various 
schools, not including the British. Mlle. Micheline Kahn, 
a harpist of great distinction, assisted by Mlle. Dettelbach, 
Madame Bonenfant, and the Poulet Quartet, devoted the 
whole of her programme to Fauré, Ravel, Schmitt, 
Honegger, and Debussy. At André Salomon’s concert we 
enjoyed excellent performances of Ravel’s Trio, Schmitt’s 
Sonate Libre, and Fauré’s second Quintet, in which the 
Carembat group took part. Concerts of this order are 
frequent, and when one lives at Paris there is no excuse for 
not being thoroughly posted in the matter of contemporary 
French output. I am unable to notice all, and must end 
the list of recitals of modern music with mention of the 
excellent contributions, at the Salle Erard, of Mlle. 
Vaurabourg and M. Alexanian (’Cello Sonata by Hindemith, 
Sonata for ’cello unaccompanied by Wellesz, ’Cello Sonata by 
Honegger, pianoforte pieces by Milhaud and Prokofiev), and 
of Mile. Herr Japy and M. Neubert, who introduced a 
Sonata for viola alta and pianoforte by Egon Kornauth, a 
pupil of Schreker. 

In this turmoil of activity Armand Parent’s concerts at 
the Salon d’Automne continue to hold their own. I can 
recall the time when this was the only place where chamber 
music could be heard between summer and Christmas. 
Things have altered indeed of late! y 

Particular interest attaches to the concert-lectures given 
by the Cercle Musical Universitaire at the Sorbonne. In 
turn Amédée Gastoué and André Pirro have lectured, 
the former on ‘Gregorian Song,’ the latter on ‘The Art- 
Song in the 15th and 16th centuries,’ many attractive 
examples being provided by way of illustration. 

César Franck’s centenary is being commemorated by 
concerts of his works at the Concerts-Colonne, the 
Concerts-Pasdeloup, and others. 
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A Finnish artist, M. Suohlati, has introduced to us the 
kantele, a characteristic national instrument carrying thirty- 
six strings, and whose tone is not unlike that of the harpsi- 
chord, although it lends itself to very peculiar effects. He 
sang, to its accompaniment, many beautiful folk-songs, 
winning golden opinions both for the music of Finland and 
for his skill as an interpreter. A. BoLp. 


ROME 

Like most revolutions, the recent pacific—but none the 
less extraordinary—Fascist revolution at Rome has been 
accompanied by music, and what was at first a mere party 
song has been raised almost to the dignity of a national 
‘almost,’ because time alone will show 
-a will implant itself in Italian life as 
Mameli’s hymn did in 1848. It was, however, impressive 
to hear the municipal band adjoin Grovinesza to the other 
national airs played at the beginning of the weekly concerts, 
immediately after the famous Fascist ‘march on Rome.’ 

Political events have not disturbed the musical life of 
Rome, which so far is still suffering from the summer 
somnolency which in Italy lasts nearly up to Christmas. The 
Sala Bach has had the honour of opening the season, and 
promises to take on new vigour and accomplish greater 


hymn. I say 
whether Giovin 


things under a fresh direction—that of Giuseppe Christiani | 


(the well-known maestro of Sta. Cecilia). Christiani 
himself, aided by a double quartet and a solo violin and 
flute, gave the opening concert on November 21, with a 
programme of Bach. 

The following week the famous Budapest Quartet, which 
was passing through Rome, gave a concert 
(Op. 41, A major), and Borodin (No. 2, D major). 

Whilst awaiting the reopening of the Augusteum on 


December 8 with Verdi’s Aeguzem, and the Costanzi on | 
had a few odd | 


St. Stephen’s Day with Sveg/ried, we 
concerts to remind us that music was not entirely dead in the 


capital. Particular praise goes to the very first concert of 


the season, given on November I! in the Costanzi, under | 


Edward Vitale’s direction. The programme included the 
Symphonies of Zhe MJaschere (Mascagni), Zell 
and Vesfri Sicilian? (Verdi), Respighi’s transcriptions of 
antique lute airs and dances, an Italian song by Alaleona, 
Mancinelli’s C/eofatra Overture, and Catalani’s 4 sera, with 
Van Westerhout’s Ronde ad’ amour. 

* Celebrity’ concerts have been initiated by the pianist, 
Salvador Ordonez Ochoa, who opened the series himself. 

An excellent beginning to its annual cycle of lectures was 
made by the Roman (’ress Association in dedicating the first 
conference to music, and, more precisely, to a com- 
memoration of Debussy. 
the master’s compositions, and illustrated his remarks by 
the performance of a short Debussy programme. 

The Accademia di Sta. Cecilia has suffered two grave 
losses this month by the deaths of Caesar Dondini, who was 
professor of declamation, and Stanislao Falchi, who for 
fifteen years was director of the Lyceum. Some of the 


best-known musicians of to-day passed through Falchi’s | 


Molinari, Baiardi, Gui, Santoliquido, 


hands, such as 
As a composer he was known 


Tommasini, and Refice. 


as author of a three-Act opera, 7he Devil’s Trill, but after | 


the success of that work he voluntarily resigned the pen to 
dedicate himself to teaching. 

Within a few days of Falchi’s death Rome 
another serious loss in the person of Philip Mattoni, who 
died on November 12 at the age of seventy-four, after 
having been connected with St. Peter’s for half a century, 
first as singer and then as organist of the Cappella Giulia. 
As an organist, Mattoni occupied a high position amongst 
artists, and as a composer was well-known for his liturgical 


works, Masses, psalms, &c., and, above all, for his famous | 


Miserere, which of late years has been sung in St. Peter’s in 
Holy Week in place of the famous composition of Allegri. 
LEONARD PEYTON. 





TORONTO 
Almost might November have been termed ‘ pianist month’ 
at Toronto. It was rather startling to find in the advance 
notice list that Paderewski, Hoffman, Rachmaninov, and 
Ernest Hutcheson (twice) were booked in succession, the 


with the | 


Quartets of Beetheven (Op. 59, No. 1, F major), Schumann | 


(Rossini), | 


Signor Elio Gianturco discussed | 


suffered 


first three within eleven days of each other. Yet still more 
surprising were the audiences. Paderewski could have filled 
two halls (seating three thousand), the Hoffman concert was 
exceedingly well attended, and the house for Rachmaninov 
was practically sold out. 

Paderewski returned to us after seven years’ absence with 
the same warm-hearted appeal. His generous though fiery 
personality roused his hearers to a wild demonstration of 
enthusiasm previously unknown here, for the Toronto people 
are noted for their reserve. The reward—three-quarters of 
an hour of encores, and among them the Liszt Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2—was well worth the loss of dignity. The 
full programme contained the Jariations Sérieuses of 
Mendelssohn; the Schumann Fantasia, Op. 17; the 
Sonata (Op. 57) of Beethoven; some Chopin, and some 
Liszt. Hoffman also gave the Variations Sérieuses. 

The Russian Grand Opera Company visited us for three 
days. No Company has ever encountered such hardships 
in so short a history. Under the direction of Leo 
Feodoroff, this organization toured the Russian provinces 
and Siberia during the war, afterwards visiting China, 
Singapore, Manila, Java, India, Japan, and America. The 
personnel includes twenty-four principals, a chorus of 
thirty-five, a small but most competent symphony 
orchestra of sixteen, three conductors (Michael Fiviesky, 
| Victor Vasilieff, and Eugéne Fuerst), a corfs de ballet, and 
| complete technical staff. The standard attained in per- 
| formance cannot be better described than in the Company’s 
| press notice : 

* America has for the first time the enviable oppor- 
tunity for hearing the heretofore cloistered masterpieces 
of Russian’ opera, presented with an authenticity and 
| fidelity, a sincerity and devotion rarely met with in the 

field of operatic production.’ 

Boris Godounov, The Snow Maiden, The Czar’s Bride, 
Eugéne Onegin, and La Juive were given. Never had we 
|found more enjoyment in a group of operas as a whole, 
despite the drawbacks of weak libretti, and very provoking 
vibrato on the part of most of the soloists. Chorus, orchestra, 
interpretation, and acting were of a standard far superior to 
any ever before known in Canada. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra had not been heard 
here for ten years. The oldest organization of its kind in 
the States, its members show a high standard of musician- 
| ship only to be gained by long experience together. Pierre 
| Monteaux conducted the Brahms Symphony No. I, C/ouds 
and White Peacock, Op. 7, No. 1, by C. T. Gritfes (a young 
American composer who died two years ago at the age of 
thirty-six), and Liszt’s Zes Pré/udes. The soloist, Frieda 
Hempel, is so well known in England that there is no need 
to describe her singing. 


| 

| The following artists have been heard in recital: 
| Martinelli and Alda, Calvé, Ernest Hutcheson, Ethel 
| Peake (late of Beecham Opera), Mr. and Mrs. Watkin 


Mills, Cameron McLean, Arthur Blight (baritone), and 
Ernest Seitz (pianoforte). Be Ge Be 


| 
VIENNA 
MUSICAL DEMOCRACY 
Our great artists no longer regard their Vienna appearances 
| as a profitable financialscheme. Vienna concerts are merely 
a matter of prestige, and are most frequently sandwiched 
| between appearances in the cities of our neighbouring 
| Czecho-Slovak republic, which is the ‘valuta’ paradise of 
Central Europe at present. Moreover, the number of 
‘paying’ concerts (paying from a box-office view-point) is 
narrowing down more and more, and even the ‘valuta’ 
concerts, which furnished the majority of last season’s musical 
entertainments, have now virtually stopped, when the 
| average cost of an orchestral concert exceeds the sum of 
eighteen million crowns. Rather than face empty 
| benches, concert-managers have recently adopted the plan 
| of selling the bulk of their tickets outright to the various 
| trades unions at greatly reduced prices and, encouraged by 
| the success of this measure, the trades unions have now 
| gone a step further. They frequently hire a big hall at their 
| own risk, and buy a whole concert: orchestra, conductor, 
\ 


soloists and all, at a lump sum from the concert-managers, 
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who are naturally willing to encourage these ventures. Thus| programme devoted entirely to music by his countrymen, 
the masses have recently been able to hear some of| presented a Sinfonia svastita by Louis Glass, a Violin 
the finest concerts at exceedingly low prices, and the| Concerto by Hakon Borresen (splendidly played by Julius 
deplorable state of the local concert business has at least | Thorngerg), and Carl Nielson’s Symphony Das Unausiisch- 





benefited one class of music-lovers, which had been virtually 
excluded from the concert-halls in those times when 
visiting foreigners and, to a smaller degree, wealthy 
natives, were crowding the houses. Now managers are glad 
to fall back on the support of the middle and lower classes, 

Independently of all these more or less unorganized 
experiments, the Socialist party of Austria is continuing its 
musical pioneer work. 
six or seven dependencies in the various poor districts of 
the city, is regularly holding series of Sunday evening 
concerts (instrumental, vocal, and chamber music), with the 
assistance of some of our most prominent artists, while the 
workers’ orchestral series still draws huge crowds of music- 
loving people of the middle and lower classes. 
promoters of these concerts are slowly and cautiously 
enlarging the scope of their programmes, and their hold on 
the public is now sufficiently strong to justify the inclu- 
sion in the concerts of some modern and ultra-modern 
compositions. The latest event in this cycle was one 
of more than local importance, introducing a new and 
heretofore unknown young Viennese composer, Franz 
Salmhofer, with an Overture to a medieval drama 
called Der Ackermann und der Tod, and a concert piece for 
solo trumpet and full orchestra. Both compositions are 
perhaps a promise rather than a fulfilment: Salmhofer is 
still a very young man. His music is brimful of ideas and 
ideals, and he bids fair to become a composer to reckon 
with. Inthe same concert, Jascha Horenstein, the Russian 
modernist composer-conductor, introduced to the Vienna 
labouring class Mahler’s first Symphony. A still more 
daring venture was the inclusion in the programme at 
another of these workmen’s concerts of Arnold Schénberg’s 
Verklarte Nacht, in an arrangement for stringed orchestra. 
The experiment was successful in every respect, the 
performance, under Erwin Stein, was very dignified, and 
the reception it found at the hands of the audience, consisting 
chiefly of working people, intelligent beyond expectation. 
On the whole, this venture was particularly happy as an 
attempt at bringing the work of Schonberg—most misunder- 
stood among modern composers—more closely to the minds 
of wider circles of music-lovers. The need for such an 
undertaking is clearly demonstrated by the genera! apathy 
evinced by the Vienna public towards the most recent 
propaganda concerts of the Schinberg-Verein. A mere 
handful of people, consisting solely of Schénberg’s friends and 
pupils, gathered on the last occasion to hear Anton Webern’s 
Five Movements for string quartet, familiar from the 
Salzburg Festival, and Alban Berg’s Quartet in two 
movements, Op. 3, which, even at a first hearing, gave the 
impression of a strong and virile composition. 

CONCERTS 

Generally speaking, the programmes of all orchestral 
concerts move within the narrow realm circumscribed by the 
works of Beethoven, Brahms, Bruckner, and Mahler. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra—which recently opened the subscrip- 
tion cycle, following the return from South America of its 
conductor, Felix Weingartner—makes no exception to the 
rule, and its list of novelties is even more meagre this year 
than ever before. Weingartner’s own Variations on a 
theme of Reisenauer, the Fireworks of Stravinsky, and 
Ottorino Respighi’s second Symphony are the only new 
works scheduled for performance by this foremost among 
our orchestral organizations. Still, public interest in these 
concerts is enormous, and the house is sold out three times 
for the entire series. 

Of visiting conductors we heard a young American, 
resident at Paris, Mr. Chester McKee, who made a promising 
débiat as a composer-conductor with a lengthy earlier work 
by Henri Rabaud entitled Procession Nocturne, and a 
symphonic poem for soprano of his own, Dagmara, which 
was interesting despite a certain lack of contrasting colour. 
Wilhe!m Komor, from Budapest, introduced as a novelty to 
Vienna a Humoresgue for chamber orchestra by Leo 
Weiner, apparently one of the Hungarian composer’s early 
works, and Georg Héeberg, from Copenhagen, in a 


The | 


liche, of which all but the last-named piece proved weak and 
| imitative music, Several crchestral and operatic selections 
| by Karl Futterer, a Swiss composer, were poor music of the 
| operetta variety. Two /ntermezzos from the opera Der 
| Artz der Sobetde, by Hans Gal, first performed in the 
Konzertverein cycle under Liwe, were equally melodious, 
| but of a considerably higher and more legitimate order. 


The socialist Volksheim, with its | 


THE SCHUBERT FESTIVAL 


Schubert has been the feature of the local concert 
programmes this month. Both the Rosé and Mairecker- 
| Buxbaum Quartets have given complete cycles of his 
|chamber music compositions, practically every vocal 
recital included at least one group of his songs, and 
Schubert Symphonies reigned supreme on most symphonic 
programmes, The Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Weingartner, gave a Schubert memorial concert, and an 
official Schubert Festival Week was inaugurated by the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

In connection with the Festival Week, an exhibition 
of the numerous valuable Schubert relics and manuscripts 
was opened. Among the exhibits was a leaf which shows 
on one side a Beethoven song in the master’s own 
handwriting, and on the other the original manuscript of a 
Schubert pianoforte composition. 





Obituary. 
We regret to record the following deaths : 


JoserH SeyMoOUR, on December 2, aged sixty-eight. 
Born at Cork (Irish Free State), on May 14, 1854, he studied 
under his father, who was organist of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Cork, and in 1873 went to Malines, where he continued his 
organ studies under Lemmens, after which he went to 
Ratisbon, where he had the advantage of being a pupil of 
Haberl. After his return to Ireland he was appointed to 
his father’s position in 1878, and three years later was 
given the post of organist of St. Andrew’s, Westland Row, 
Dublin, which he held for nearly twenty years. He 
graduated Mus. Bac. at Dublin University in 1892, and was 
editor of the Lyra Eeclesiastica from 1884 to 18901. He 
was also for a time professor of music at the Training 
College, Drumcondra, and examiner for the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music, and was one of the founders of the Feis 
Ceoil. As a composer he wrote four Masses, an operetta 
called An /rish May-Day, numerous Motets and part-songs, 
and was editor of Curwen’s Latin Series, including Masses 
and Motets in Tonic Sol-fa as well as in Staff Notation. 
He was in indifferent health for the past few years. 


H. B. Dickin, secretary of the Federation of 
British Music Industries, at the age of fifty-two. Educated 
at Christ’s Hospital and at Sidney Sussex College, he took 
up a career as music-master in various schools, but 
abandoned it about 1909-10 in favour of musical journalism. 
For several years assistant musical critic to the J/orning Post 
and afterwards to the Duzly Telegraph, he did great service 
by his kindliness and fluent, unaffected writing. He found 
his true bent, however, in his work for the Federation of 
British Music Industries, for besides being a musician and a 
writer he was a capable organizer of business. His special 
achievement was the scheme of newspaper publicity which 
has done service to British music industries since its 
inception two years ago, It is said that Mr. Dickin’s 
articles and paragraphs have been published in over a 
thousand newspapers and periodicals in all parts of the 
world. 


JoserH HUBBALL STILLIARD, at the Cloisters, Windsor 
Castle, in his seventy-seventh year. He was taken ill on 
November 15, the forty-fifth anniversary of his appointment 
to St. George’s Chapel. He was a member of an old 
Birmingham family, and as a boy sang in Aston 
Church choir, Before beginning his long connection with 
St. George’s Chapel he held posts at York Minster, 
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Gloucester Cathedral, and St. Paul’s Cathedral. In his | 


prime he was considered to be one of the finest altos in the 
country. A chorister to the last, he sang, during the 
unconsciousness that immediately preceded his 
the alto of a setting of the Nunc dimittis in which he first 
took part about forty years ago. It was his last utterance. 


Mrs. Voct, wife of Dr. A. S. Vogt, at Wellesley 
Hospital, Toronto. She was an accomplished musician, 
and a member of the Mendelssohn Choir during her 


husband’s conductorship. The many friends of Dr. Vogt | 
in this country will join us in a sincere expression of 
sympathy. 


COMUS AT ETON 

The Masgue of Comus, with music by Dr. 
performed at Eton College on December II. 
company had been brought together by Mr. Hubert | 
Langley, and the revival, excellently carried out in 
every particular, made a highly popular and very 
interesting entertainment. The music, which is melodious 
throughout and appeals to all alike, was well presented. 
The cast included Miss Elizabeth Mitchell-Innes as the 
Lady, Miss Betty Potter (at short notice) as the Nymph, 
Miss Lettice Rate as the Attendant Spirit, and Mr. Langley 
as Comus. Miss Muriel Rate conducted an orchestra of 
strings and oboes, and Miss Kathleen Talbot earned the 
chief honours as ‘ producer.’ 


A talented | 
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Autumn is come again (5 V.) 
F. Corder 
S. Reay 
od. ee 
. J. Raff 


Autumn song 
653 Do. 
Ave Maria... 
4:° Do . “H. Smart 
*Awake, awake ...  G. Bantock 
* Awake, awake, the flow'rs unfold 
H. Leslie 
Awake the starry midnight hour 
Mendelssohn 
3 *Away to the woodlands 
H. W. Warner 
*Baby’s feet, like sea — pink,A 
. H. Lloyd 
Bacchanalian Song oa 7.T.B.) 
J. L. Hatton 
Bait, The (Come live with me) 
. Hatton 
*Ballad, A (8 V.). "-T. Wendt 
Ballade of Midsummer 
Ballade of Spring 
*Battle of the Baltic, The 
C. H. Lloyd 
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. H. Lloyd 
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*Belgian National song 
F. Campenhout 
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W. Knyvett (5 V.), arr. R. P. Stewart 
1271 *Ben Bowlegs (humorous) 
W. W. Pearson 
984 Bendemeer's Stream J. Pointer 
1216 Beside the river A. Jensen 
793 Better music ne'er was known 
C. H. H. Parry 
184 *Beware ‘ .. J. L. Hatton 
220 Do. (a.1.17.B.) 
111 *Bird of the eer 4 * Barnby 
196 Ti Hatton 
1157 Birds are singing, “The ‘i Sitt 
798 Birthday serenade, A G. Elvey 
1308 Birthright, The . ...E. Elgar 
*Bishop of Mentz, The Pearsall 
*Black Monk, The (Welsh 
folk-song) arr. R. Boughton 
*Blow, blow thou winter wind 
G. A. Macfarren 
Blow, breeze, from the North 
G. Elvey 
Blow, western — 
. WwW. 
*Blue-bottle’ -“—, The 
(humorous) A. H. Ashworth 
Blue-eyed lassie, The F. Brandeis 
*Blwyddyn Bywyd D. Protheroe 
Blythe is the Bird J. L. Hatton 
*Boat Song H. Leslie 
357 * Do. E. Prout 
Be so «. _F. Schubert 
Boat, The ... «. R. Schumann 
3 Boating Song . E.G. Monk 
*Boatman's Good-night, The 


F. Schira 
*Bonnie Bell 


Pearson 


A. C. Mackenzie 
*Boy, The (humorous) 
A. H. Brewer 
*Break, break on thy cold grey 
stones,Osea G. A. Macfarren 
Breathe soft, ye winds J. B. Calkin 
1307 ® Do. W. Paxton 
878 Bridal Song. one H. Leslie 
639 Bright be thy dreams Oliver King 
402 *Bright-hair'd morn, The S. Reay 
584 Bright Moon .. John E. West 
1222 *Bring me a golden pen 
F. H. Cowen 
Broken Flower, The Oliver King 
447 Brook, The C. G. Reissiger 
rors *Brownies, The Moellendorff 
223 Busy, curious, thirsty fly (a.t.1.B.) 
J. L. Hatton 
*Butterfly, The J. Blumenthal 
*By a gentle river laid 
John E. West 
*By the waters of Babylon 
P. Cornelius 
By woodland and wayside 
E. Franz 
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1272 Call John Gane 
arr. - Pearson 
1122 Calm is the lake ... Abt 
| 359 Calm night.. j.l bs Hatton 
380 Calm of the sea, The H. Hiles 


911 *Capture of Cremona. The 

arr. T. R. G. Jozé 
314 Caput apri defero... ..Pearsall 
178 “Caravan, The C. Pinsuti 
1251 *Cargoes ... H. B. Gardiner 

1273 Carrion Crow, The (humorous) 
W. W. Pearson 
607 Cavalier, The a C. Goodall 
529 Cavalry song C. A. Macirone 

635 Cephalus and Procris 

A. W. Batson 
Chafer's Wedding, A (humorous) 
Lewandowski 


1087 Chapel, The . CC. Kreutzer 

27 “Charge of the Light — The 

Hecht 

85 *Charm agama (6 V.) i. Leslie 

Do. . wee —— 

847 ®Chase, The ..  E. German 

757 Cherry ripe . A. H. Brewer 

583 Do. arr. 3 Land 

1255 * Do. eee WwW. Ross 

731 Do. (6V.) S. P. Wudlinasee 

(212 Cheshire cheese, The 

arr. J. C. Bridge 

734 Chi la Gagliarda ... B. Donato 

315 Chieftain to the Highland bound, A 

Pearsall 

466 * , Do. oon «. ©. Prescott 

94 Childhood's melody F. Berger 
tor Chivalry of Labour, The (5 V.) 


J. B. Calkin 


1145 Chloe, that dear bewitching prude 
H. Willan 
1147 *Chorus of ee 
. E. Harriss 
66 *Christmas... C. a Macfarren 
1109 *Christmas greeting, A E. Elgar 
314 Christmas song, A ... Pearsall 
967 Do. .. M. Pretorius 
845 Close to my heart.. W. Davies 
677 *Clouds, The x Rheinberger 
$23 Come again, sweet days 
J. Dowland 
726 *Come away E. German 
873 *® Do. o ; H. Parker 
1169 Come away, come away, death 
arr. Arne 
36 Do. (5 V.) G. A. Macfarren 
51 * Do. (5 V.) 


58 Come celebrate the May 
J. L. Hatton 
668 Come, fairies, trip it .. F. lliffe 
102 Come fill, my boys (a.T.T.B.) 
J. B. Calkin 
118 *Come follow me A. Zimmermann 


1143 Come forth, the summer's 
murmur hear ... E. Franz 

14 Come, heavy sleep J. Dowland 
745 Come if you dare... . Purcell 


1210 Come, lasses and lads 
arr. J. C. Bridge 
899 Come let me take thee J. Pullein 
317 Come let us be merry Pearsall 
507 my live with me W. S. Bennett 
360 . J. L. Hatton 
193 De. (The Bait) ... 
497 Come, May, with all thy flowers 
J. L. Gregory 
1052 Come, O come, dearest, come 
Schubert 
671 Come o'er the burn, Bessie (3 V.) 
1214 Come out across the heather 
A. Jensen 
pretty wes, _and sing 
. H. H. Parry 
36 Come nnn J. Benedict 
1060 Do. » be W.G. Hathaway 


791 *Come, 


1110 ® Do. R. H. Walthew 
945 Do. A. G. Wathall 
1007 *Come to me, gentle sleep 

F. H. Cowen 
7O1 Do H.W. Schartau 
713 Come, ‘tuneful friends (humorous) 

C. H. Lloyd 
1032 Come with me, fairest J. Brahms 
615 Comfort... oo H. Goetz 


999 “Comfort in tears P. Cornelius 

1182 *Comrades’ song of hope, The 
arr. A. Adam 

383 Confidence (8 V.)... R. Schumann 
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